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Photographed at the Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Museum, Chicago 


An assignment in Astronomy ?P 


No! It began when he looked up Columbus! 


Many wonderful things begin with Our Wonderful World. Every answer to every question is a begin- 
ning—not an end. Herbert Zim, editor-in-chief of Our Wonderful World, developed the unique 
thematic organization which virtually compels the student to turn to the next page and read on. 


Only Our Wonderful World makes it easy for the student to begin with Columbus and advance, page 
by page, to Ships and Sailing, How Boats Float, Stars to Steer By, and on to the Constellations. 
Learn more about this new, 18-volume set of books. To find out how it differs y 

from other reference books in both the classroom and the library, write to 


Lynn James Schimmels, School and Library Division, Spencer Press, Inc., 
1413 Neva Road, Antigo, Wisconsin. 


Our Wonderful World 
Published by L 
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SOMETHING SPECIAL? 


























CLASSIFIED RISK 
INSURANCE CORP. 


SAVE UP TO 30%. You deal Direct. No 
broker or agent commission to pay ... you 
SAVE. the difference. 


“CLASSIFIED Risks 


GES! ~ 
s EDUCATORS 
You AreE 
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FOR AUTO INSURANCE 


Automobile Insurance rates are based on 
facts and figures. These prove beyond 
all doubt that certain classes of drivers 
have fewer automobile accidents .. . 
and are therefore entitled to substantial 
reductions from “standard” rates! This, 
in addition to the fact that we deal direct- 
ly with you without paying a salesmans 
commission enables us to give you lower 
rates. If you qualify as a “classified” 
car owner, it will pay you to complete 
and mail the inquiry form below. Doing 
so places you under no obligation. 


Protection throughout the United States 
and Canada . . . exceptionally prompt 
and reliable claims service. 


Recommended and endorsed by the Wisconsin Education Association 


WRITE TODAY — No Agent Will Call! 


CLASSIFIED RISK INSURANCE CORPORATION WJE 11 
2510 West Capitol Drive, Phone HI 5-6670, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


PLEASE ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 





NAME__ 
HOME ADDRESS. 


1. Occupation 








STREET 


2. Is car customarily driven to and from 
work? 








COUNTY 
DESCRIPTION OF AUTOMOBILE (S) 
YEAR MAKE MODEL BODY STYLE 


Yes No 


If any drivers under 25 give: 
Name Age % of use 














Send Coupon In For Rates Only— 





PRESENT POLICY EXPIRES 
MONTH 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


This Is Not A Contract! 





Letters 


Appreciates WEA Service 
Cudahy, Wis. 

Please accept my heartfelt thanks for 
the wonderful help given me by you and 
the WEA Attorney Halsey Kraege in my 
recent law suit. The personal and profes- 
sional interest shown by the Wisconsin 
Education Association in my case is an- 
other example of the many services offered 
by our Association to its members. 

The assistance which I received is most 
encouraging and it reaffirms my faith in 
the dedicated work of the Wisconsin Ed- 
ucation Association. 

WALTER PLOETZ 
Superintendent of Schools 

When a vital issue is at stake which 
affects each and every administrator and 
teacher in Wisconsin, you may always 
count on the WEA. Such legal victories 
should discourage unjustified attacks often 
made on school personnel. 

*e°¢ 


Exhibitor’s Reaction 
Chicago, III. 

Thank you very much for sending us 
the October issue of the Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education. ... _ 

We welcome the opportunity to adver- 
tise in your magazine and to exhibit at 
your forthcoming convention. Please con- 
tinue to keep us informed of your 
activities. 

Sue C. Lupcin 
Midwest Promotion Department 
Exhibits are an important part of the 


WEA convention. We are pleased to have 
Harcourt, Brace ¢& World as one of our 
faithful exhibitors. 
* * 
Income Tax Advice 
New Glarus, Wis. 

I wish to thank you for the assistance 
you vave me in explaining to the Internal 
Revenue Service the reasons why my edu- 
cational expenses should have been al- 
lowed. After my last correspondence with 
the District Director, I received word that 
my expenses would be allowed but my 
wife’s would not. I have interpreted this 
to mean that you must have at least a 
Bachelor’s degree before these expenses 
may be deducted. . . 


Every year we have many inquiries 
about income tax exemptions for summer 
school expense. We'll do our best to help 
all teachers secure the exemptions to 
which they are entitled. 

*# 8 @ 
Seldom Misses Convention 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Enclosed herewith is my check for con- 
vention tickets. I may not be well enough 
to attend this time but I do enjoy the 
magazine so do not want to miss it. 

Since my retirement in 1944 I have 
missed only three of the conventions and 
now live over the 43 years, in thots, of my 
happy years as a Wisconsin elementary 
teacher and principal, here in Kenosha. My 
thots will be with you all. 

ManrcakeET C, TELFAR 

We're pleased that you’re pleased with 
the convention and the Journal. 


Boosting Good Programs 
New York, N. Y. 

Thank you for your kind words of en- 
couragement on the ABC-TV presentation, 
Meet the Professor. Everyone involved in 
the production of this series appreciates it 
that you took the time to write to us to 
express your reaction to our efforts. 

You will be pleased to know that we 
plan to resume the series with the start of 
the Academic year. The many letters 
which we have received, such as yours, 
have convinced us of the need for this 
kind of program and have prompted us to 
continue to improve the series. 


Witey F. HANcE 

Manager of Public Affairs 

American Broadcasting Co. 

*# 8 8 
Correction on Mileage 
In the October Journal we stated in our 

“Letters” column that a school board 
could pay a teacher any mileage it chose 
providing it was specifically stated in the 
teacher’s contract, but if it were not so 
stated, the board could not exceed the six 
cents per mile allowed under Section 
40:40 (1) of the Wisconsin Statutes. We 
were wrong. School boards cannot pay 
teachers mileage in excess of the six cents 
per mile. The statute provides that the 
teacher’s contract “may provide for com- 
pensating the teacher for necessary travel 
expense in going to and from the school- 
house at a rate not to exceed six cents per 
mile.” 





@ Prompt claim service 


e No health questions 
during installation 


e Income benefits increased 
when hospitalized 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EVANSTON/ILLINOIS 





“SPECIALISTS IN TEACHERS GR 


© 4 out of 5 teachers will be sick 


@ 1 out of 7 will be disabled for 


© 1 out of 17 will be disabled in 
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UP_ INSURANCE" ° 


To help protect against loss of income 
through sickness or accident disabilities ... 
be sure that YOU are covered under 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL'S 
GROUP INCOME PROTECTION PLAN 


this year 


more than 30 days 


an accident 


LOCAL OFFICE 


Write for Particulars 
606 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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The Journal’s Cover 


This is one of the many photographs Look Magazine took of “Missy” 
Adams, the National Teacher of the Year, as she carried on her work 
with the children in the kindergarten in the Cumberland Public 
Schools. We appreciate Look’s generosity in supplying us with a num- 


ber of pictures taken in the classroom in Cumberland. 
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President Urges 
Continued Support 


As Kipling puts it in his poem Recessional . . . 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart; 


This explains in part how I feel with the end of my 
year as president fast approaching. This year started 
off rather slowly with initial meetings of committees. 
It kept getting busier and busier with meetings, con- 
ventions, speeches, appearances until it reached a cli- 
max with our annual convention in November. Then 
things seemed to come to an abrupt halt with only 
cleaning up odds and ends preparatory to turning over 
the office to the new president December 1. It has 
been a busy, invigorating, inspiring year giving me a 
chance to make many worth while associations with 
Wisconsin educators. 

It is my hope that you as WEA members will con- 
tinue to do the following in years to come as you did 
this past year: 

. Increase membership in the WEA and NEA. 

2. Make increased use of the consultants fur- 
nished by your state office at your request. 

. Examine the operation of your local because 
an improvement in your local strengthens your 
state association. Any state association is only 
as strong as its member locals. 


RUM T= 


. Continue to strive for the improvement of 
teaching standards of Wisconsin educators. 
. Work towards a better understanding of school 
problems by the public. 
6. Continue to make the best possible education 
available for each Wisconsin boy and girl. 
And now as my year draws to its close may I share 
this poem written by an unknown poet with you. I 
believe this expresses in part what you and I as teach- 
ers are attempting to do. 


Not what you get, 

but what you give; 
Not what you say, 

but how you live; 
Giving the world the love it needs, 
Living a life of noble deeds; 

Not whence you came, 

but whither bound; 

Not what you have, 

but whither found; 
Strong for the right, 

the good .. . the true; 
These are the things 

worth while to you... . 


Anonymous 


Harry W. Jones 
WEA President 
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WEA EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 
MINUTES 


Summary 


Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Sept. 8, 1961 


Report of the Treasurer. 

Approved payment of bills. 

The President reported on the con- 
vention. 

Approval was given to secure the 
use of the County Stadium for park- 
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ing during the convention and that 
transportation by bus be provided 
by the WEA from the Stadium to 
the Arena. 

Accepted the suggested NEA 
membership goal of 13,649 for 1962 
and the goal of 17,970 for 1964, the 
final of the four-year goals of the 
NEA. 

Approved the budget of $258,400 
for presentation to the Representa- 
tive Assembly. 

Approved a sub-committee report 
concerning a retirement credit for 


a retiring member of WEA staff. 

The President reported on an or- 
ganization of state association presi- 
dents sponsored by the NEA for 
the purpose of discussing and ex- 
changing ideas on state association 
work. Authorization was given for 
WEA affiliation with the organiza- 
tion. 

Agreed to continue the award to 
the outstanding school board mem- 
ber in Wisconsin. 

H. C. WeEINtIck 
WEA Executive Secretary 
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Experiences at home, in school, and with playmates all shape the human personality . . . 


Since actions of all kinds affect the development of 


man, it is vitally important and necessary that we build 


THE FOUNDATIONS 
for 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ODERN educational philosophy views man as a 

whole. Actions of all kinds involve the total organ- 
ism; action itself is a process of the mind directing the 
physical powers of the body. The basis for all move- 
ments is physical. 

Man as a whole, as.a moral and social being, is de- 
termined by his experiences and his capacities. The 
nature and quality of the experiences and the way in 
which he meets them determine the end product. 
Human development results from experiences which are 
direct, indirect, incidental, environmental, and even 
from the conditions which exist when man is asleep. 
All these experiences produce changes, but unfortu- 
nately for modern youth, too many are unfavorable and 
full use is usually not made of all environmental oppor- 
tunities for individual development. 

Experiences start the developmental cycle, which be- 
gins with use of the intellect. The reasoning and think- 
ing process, however, is related to the quality of the 
physical body and its health. Health, in turn, is affected 
by the emotions. Emotions are influenced by success, 
failure, disappointments, or any experience which 
causes joy, sorrow, or unhappiness. Again, in turn, the 
emotions are influenced by physical health. Thus, since 
organic quality serves in the development of individual 
functions and powers, special attention should be given 
to the proper development of the physical body. 

From conception on, heredity and environment inter- 
act to influence both rates and levels of growth and 
development. Growth in physique and in physical abili- 
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LEONARD A. LARSON 
The University of Wisconsin 


ties occur simultaneously. Exercise influences both, but 
exercise is essential in the development of the functional 
powers, limited principally by physique. Such changes 
are not necessarily permanent, but depend upon con- 
tinued activity. More lasting changes result from long- 
continued activity. 

Physical growth is both energy-producing and 
energy-consuming. During rapid growth—the critical 
period—the energy-consuming rate is at its maximum. 
Favorable growth and development of the physical 
body, at this period, will have far-reaching effects with 
permanent results. Altho the basic preparation is physi- 
cal, experiences at home, in school, and with playmates 
all shape the human personality and also influence the 
shaping of the physical body and its abilities. 

The structure and functions of the human body de- 
termine individual powers and limitations, and both 
can be advanced by activity. Activity is the basic de- 
velopmental medium but development requires prepa- 
ration for activity, since all power-building factors are 
involved. Human development is more than just activity 
and power building—it is also a process of human 
relationships and experiences for the development of 
interpersonal values. Participation requires wholeness. 
Participation, then, holds the potentials for total de- 
velopment, limited, of course, by individual values in- 
herent in activity. 

What are the important human values? How many 
are inherent in activity? How can the individual realize 
the potentials? These are the questions to be asked 
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when examining the process of human development in 
and thru activity. 


Guiding Criteria 

The true measure of age is biological. Levels of abil- 
ity or the potentials for development at a given period 
are determined by biological growth and development. 
Each youth is an individual . . . each is different. The 
differences are in the physical organism. 

Maturity is a guide for all education; maturity is also 
a goal. The child must, therefore, be advanced in both 
growth and development. Both are influenced by 
experiences. 

“Experiences for capacity” or “capacity by experi- 
ences” are both valid guides. Each should be applied, 
but in the latter instance, with caution. Pressing ma- 
turity can lead to tensions, fatigue, discouragement, and 
disinterest, which can delay, interfere with, replace, 
and negate positive achievements. 

However, requirements for the individual in learning 
and development must be set at a point beyond his 
present performance, with his current physiological ca- 
pacity as the guiding factor. Growth must be stimulated 
with larger capacity resulting. Greater opportunities for 
development are then provided; the vitality, the powers, 
and the sustaining <abilities of the body are then ad- 
vanced. These are the foundation qualities for good 
health as well as the lasting powers of the organism. 
They are, in fact, a solid basis for all human actions. 

Altho physiological maturity is a continuous and in- 
dividual process, classification into groups does have 
meaning and significance. Marked changes are noted 
in the organism as it passes from one group to another. 





Such changes are, in the large, the determining factors 
for learning and development. 

Basically, and by groups, the individual can be de- 
scribed as a prepubescent (generally below 12 years), 
as a pubescent (about 12 to 17), and as a postpubescent 
(above 17 years). These individuals are significantly 
and differently characterized. On the group basis, then, 
the guides for achievement can be outlined. Each period 
represents a time to place emphasis on certain values 
to be achieved. Optimal results come when one is pre- 
pared to learn and develop (see Chart I for potential 
values and achievement guides). 

With the basic human values determined, we can 
begin their development from birth; health, as one of 
the basic values, begins with conception. The only dif- 
ference among individuals’ basic values is capacity 
quality and quantity. The developmental time and rate 
differ with each individual and with each value, but one 
value should never be emphasized to the exclusion of 
any other. All values should and can be developed at 
all times, particularly during youth, For activity values, 
emphasis is only a matter of developmental priority. 

Guides apply over a long-range time period. Day-by- 
day changes cannot be easily identified, certainly not in 
the basic physiological foundations for development. 
For physical education the basic human values (Chart 
I) can be achieved, but not in simple exposure to ac- 
tivity nor by disregarding physiological age. Proper 
guides are essential. 

In the basic values, the sequence for development is 
personal, intrapersonal, and interpersonal. These apply 
to all values during one’s full life, altho in later life 
activity is carried out primarily for physical mainte- 
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CHART I 
Relative Emphasis on Core Value 
Potentials in Physical Education 


(Guides for a Progressive Program in Physical Education) 





Maturation Levels and Developmental Emphases 





Pre-Pubescent Pubescent 


Post-Pubescent 


T 
' (above 17 years) 





(below 12 years) (12 to 17 years) 


The period for primary emphasis, The period for emphasis on 
on Individual Development | the Integration of the Indi- 
(Basic preparation of the indi-: vidual 

vidual) (Organic wholeness) 


Developmental 
Elements and 
Emphases 





'The period for primary emphasis 
jon the Adjustment of the Indi- 
; vidual to the Group 

(Group relationships) 


ra 





Organic (1)* 
Skills (2) 
Knowledge | (3 


Social (h 


The Individual 
(1)* Personal 
Development 


ee 


(1) 


2) 











The Individual 
(2) Inter-Personal 


Development 


% Order of Priority 





| The Core Values for Physical Education 


' 
Cores l-4: Special Emphasis in Physical Education and Health Education, 


| 1 ; 
Cores 5=6: Special Fmphasis in Recreation and Informal Activity. 
I 





T 
##(1) Protection against Disease (all ages) 





(2) Correction of All Functional Defects (early years) 





Core I The most important periods, 


| 
(3) Development and Maintenance of the Organic Physical Powers (early years) 


— ee ee ee 





Individual Periods for development, 


Health 


(4) Underweight and Overweight Control; Development of Body hme try (all ages) 


, Development and maintenance, 





\ 
(5) Physical Adaptability to Work, Play and General Life Activities (all ages) 





Periodsfor vigorous activity; proper mutrition; 
emphasis on rest, sleep, and relaxation, 


| 
x* Order of Priority for,All Ages 
1 


Emphasis on group activity 
for social and physical 
adjustment and adaptability. 





! I 
(6) Development and Maintenance of Movements in Work, Play, and Rest for Efficiency and 





| 
Core II Development of mechanics for physical movement, 
(First priority) 
; to fundamental skills, 


Effective Utili- 
zation of the 


, Application of basic mechanics, mechanics in activities for 


! 
(7) Development of Basic Skills (Flements constituting activities; e.g. balance, etc,) 


Energy Conservation 





| 
,; Application and maintenance of 


; efficient movement, 





Human Organism 
in Work, Play, 
and Rest 


Basic elements and ; Basic elements and applica- 
application to games of, tion to sports and physical 
low skill requirements,., activities, 

(Second priority) ; (First priority) 


| 
(8) Development of Fundamental Skills for Efficient and Effective Movements in Combination 


,; Application of basic elements 
; in sports and games of high 
| skill requirements, 





Fundamental skills 
applied to games of 
low skill requirements,, (Second priority) 
(Third priority) ' 


! | 
; Fundamental skills applied to 


| l 
(9) Development of Skills in Games, Sports, and Physical Activities 


of Elements 
| 


} requirements, 
,; (First priority) 


Fundamental skills applied to | 
| sports and physical activities, sports and games of high skill 





Small group vigorous 
games , 


; competition; balance for 
(Fourth priority) 


; Leisure, 
, (Third priority) 


for Program Planning) 


! 
(10) Development of Skills for Relaxation 


; Sports and games; intra-school! Sports and games; inter-school 


{ competition; balance for 
leisure, 
(Second priority) 





Vigorous activity; ' Activity; rest; sleep; 
rest; sleep, ' tension control, 
(Fifth priority) (Fourth priority) 


(Guides 
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Group activity; rest; skills 
for social, emotional and 
physical associations; control 
and effective movements, 
(Third priority) 


} 
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#(2) Personal 
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Relative Emphasis on Core Value 
Potentials in Physical Education 
(Guides for a Progressive Program in Physical Education) 
Maturation Levels and Developmental Emphases 
Pre-Pubescent Pubescent ‘gi Post -Pubescent 
(below 12 years) ; (12 to 17 years) (above 17 years) 











The period for primary emphasis, The period for emphasis on 'The period for primary emphasis 
Developmental ; on Individual Development | the Integration of the Indi- jon the Adjustment of the Indi- 
Elements and (Basic preparation of the indi-| vidual | vidual to the Group 

Emphases vidual) (Organic wholeness) | (Group relationships) 





U b 





1 | 
(11) Development of Knowledge, Understanding and Appreciation of the Human Organism 
Body care, | Care and body development, | Body care, development, and 
Core III (First priority) | (First priority) } social relationships, 
\ ; (First priority) 


I | 
Knowledge, Under} (12) Development of Knowledge, Understanding and Appreciation of Activity and Development 
standing, and Elements in develop- | Activity, health and develop- ; Activity, health development 
Appreciation of ment of health; care | ment; wholeness of health, } and social relationships, 
the Human Organ- and development, | (Second priority) | (Second priority) 
| 
i 





ism and the (Second priority) | 


Process Essential ' 
for Development (13) Development of Knowledge, Understanding and Appreciation of Activity and the Environments 


and Maintenance Activity with other | Activity and other individuals, Group activity - health, 
individuals; activity | health and physical world, ' development, and adjustment; 
and the physical world, (Third priority) ' adaptation to physical world, 
(Third priority) 1 ! (Third priority) 








i 

(1) Respect for Law, Remilatione and Social Standards | 
(15) vidual Self-sufficiency 
(16) Individual Positive Actions 
Core IV " (17) Individual Regard for Self 
(18) Individual Regard for Others 
(19) Individual Vitality, Energy, and Buoyancy 
The Individual \ 

as a | 
Social Being | 




















| 
! 
! 
The Leader-Follower The Leader-Follower process The Leader-Follower process 
process in the develop-; in the development of the } in the development of the 
ment of the individual ,; individual as an integrated | individual in relationship 
as an individual, | personality in relationship | to the group, 
| with other individuals, | 
ei 1 





| 
(20) Respect for the Human Personality (regard for el 
(21) Equality of Opportunity for Optimal Development 
(22) Cooperation in the Resolution of Conflict 
(23) Reason and Intelligence in Solution of Problems 
(2h) Discipline as a Basis for Responsibility 
(25) Self-Government through Group Planning and Action 
! 
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The Individual | 

and Democratic | 

Leadership and | 

Followership Leadership process | Leadership process placing Leadership process placing 
placing emphasis on | emphasis on the individual emphasis on the individual 
the individual in the , in the development of quali- in the development of the 

development of qualities; ties as a total personality qualities in relationship 

as an individual, } and in relationship with to the group as a leader- 

| other individuals, follower, The development 

| of self-rule, 

L 





! 
(26) Self-adjustment: Self-realization 
(27) The Individual in Adjustment to the Group 
(28) The Individual in Adjustment to the Physical Environment 


Core VI 1 

















The Individual 
as a Self-CGroup A leadership process A leadership process placing 
Adjusting placing emphasis on the; emphasis on the development 
Organism development of quali- | of adjustment with other 
ties essential for indi+ individuals and the physical 

vidual adjustment to | world; the integration of 
self and the physical the physical, emotional, 
world, social, and mental qualities 
and abilities, 


i 
I 
| 
! A leadership process placing 
emphasis on group activity; 
adjustment of self to the 
group; the self in relation- 
ship to all external environ- 
mental forces, 














! 
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nance. As the individual develops, the interpersonal 
experiences become more meaningful and significant; 
they provide the foundation for preparation to meet life 
conditions and problems (Chart II). 

Participation guides are needed in addition to devel- 
opmental sequences, certainly if optimal development 
is desired. Values are developed according to the fre- 
quency, duration, and intensity of participation. For 
optimal development, participation must be frequent, it 
must continue in duration and with intense effort. These 
guiding criteria are also rooted in physiological age. 
Their application, therefore, will vary with physiologi- 
cal age (Chart III). 

1. The Criterion of Frequency. Organic changes re- 
quire frequency of participation. Daily participation is 
required for all individuals. For the youth, still in the 
growth stages, participation should be several times 
daily. Once daily for adults is necessary, but for a 
longer period of time. 

2. The Criterion of Duration. The development of 
abilities is a long and hard physiological process. For 
optimal development, participation must continue until 
the organism is pressed beyond normal limits. Simple 
exposure will add little, if anything. Without duration, 
development will be less than the potential. Pressing 
the upper physiological level daily is required. During 
the early years, frequency provides the balance. Youth 
participation should gradually increase in duration; 
continuation for longer periods of time is desirable 
(Chart III). 

3. The Criterion of Intensity. Without intensity, fre- 
quency and duration of participation is inadequate for 
optimal development. Maximal effort is always desired 
at all ages (Chart III). But within the framework of 
frequency and duration, duration (along with intensity ) 
is closely correlated with optimal development. All 
participation should go to the physiological limits. 


Criteria Applied 
The criteria of frequency, duration, and intensity ap- 


ply at all ages in human development and maintenance. 
Also, they apply to all potential values. The differences 
are only in emphasis. The factors are physiological age 
and activity potentials. It is the proper correlation of 
these two factors which will determine whether optimal 
development is achieved. This is the foremost curricu- 
lum objective for development by use of activity. 


Individual Personal Development 

This is the period from birth to about 12 years (see 
Chart I). It is of major importance, at this time, to place 
stress on the development of the physical organism. 
This development includes 1) the physical body itself, 
2) the neuromuscular mechanism of action and control, 
3) knowledge, understanding, and appreciation of the 
body and its care, and 4) the development of the social 
qualities essential for individual to individual and small 
group associations. 

These are the four core values in Chart I. Also, this 
period represents the beginning for intrapersonal devel- 
opment, but within the framework of vigorous activity 
and with the concern for the individual as a person 
(Charts II and III). 

The end result of development during this period is 
an individual with a sound physical body, free from de- 
fects and able to endure vigorous activity for short 
periods of time. Participation is possible three times 
daily without resulting chronic fatigue. Daily require- 
ments for body care should also be part of the indi- 
vidual’s practices. 

Also, this period is the beginning of a socialized 
group-related person. All development results from 
leadership in activities which are vigorous, of short 
duration, of simple structure and requirements, and are 
within small groups. Major emphasis is on participation 
and instruction. 


Individual Intrapersonal Integration 


The wholeness of human development, including the 
personality, is always of primary importance. Realizing 
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The Developmental Forces 
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that this is the goal thruout life, an order of develop- 
ment is needed to gain this objective in full. Developing 
wholeness without regard for specific maturation time 
schedules for the various human qualities would result 
in less than the potential (Charts II and III). 

From birth thruout the early years, the individual 
values have developmental priority. The intrapersonal 
integration of values also start at birth. The potentiali- 
ties for development are, however, limited quanti- 
tatively. As the individual develops, the capacities for 
intrapersonal development also increase. When the 
child reaches the pubescent period (about 12 to 17), 
emphasis is on integration. Physical development does 
not stop, but it is within the framework of activity 
stressing relationship between self and the group. Core 
values on leadership-followership and adjustment 
(Chart 1-5 and 6) are particularly pertinent at this 
period. 

The end result of development during this period is 
an individual who is socially oriented within group ac- 
tivity, can play vigorously, can associate with the leader 
and peers within the group requirements, and has the 
knowledge needed to care for the human organism on a 
teen-age level. For values inherent in physical educa- 
tion, this is a close step to adulthood. From a physical 
development reference, the human organism is reaching 
its full potential. 


Individual Interpersonal Adjustment 

Integration is the organic welding of values into a 
total personality. Adjustment is the balance of values 
from within and experiences from without. An indi- 
vidual lacking an integrated personality is not equipped 
to make a satisfying and effective adjustment. The ex- 
ternal forces are many and strong—they include all 
stresses stemming from people and the forces coming 
from the physical environment. 

Starting at birth, the progression begins with the 
organism only as a physical body. Growth provides op- 
portunities for the development of other qualities. 
During pubescence the integration process provides the 
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means for those qualities to continue in development. 
As the individual matures, the external forces provide 
the major directions for development (Charts II and 
III). 

The end result of development for the postpubescent 
period is a mature adult. The individual should be able 
to participate in vigorous team activities without 
chronic fatigue; effectively use the body with the mini- 
mum expenditure of energy; be able to give full care of 
the body to preserve and maintain health; be able to 
associate with others to provide a strong group or team; 
and be able to assume responsibility for the social status 
of self, others, and the group. These are the results of 
21 years of development according to a physiological 
time schedule. The potentials are found in the individ- 
ual and in the activity. 


Activity Potentials for Achievement 

Maturation and ability are fully related. Both are 
influenced by activity. Studies have demonstrated that 
the physically well-prepared individual is also better 
equipped for social adjustment, which is due to greater 
social mobility. However, physical preparation is a part 
of the progression as herein presented (Charts I, II, and 
III). Beginning in the early years, preparation for good 
health is less effective in isolation, and, also, health 
developed in isolation is in itself inadequate. 

Activity contains many valuable qualities. All are 
desirable, but achievement is determined by what the 
activity is and how it is used. Also, development is both 
qualitative and quantitative. These factors apply in 
progression from birth to death. They can be applied 
for the development of all inherent activity values in 
progression; and in later life, for maintenance and 
retention. 

The process is systematic and scientific. Over a pe- 
riod of 21 years, all normal individuals could achieve 
the minimal qualities (limited only by their capacities ), 
and many could achieve superiority. The result would 
be a far superior USA youth. 
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Teaching ‘‘the best way | knew how.” 


ISSY ADAMS of Cumberland 

has had a memorable 1961. 
Helen Adams, kindergarten teacher 
in Cumberland, knew that she had 
been named by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction as Wis- 
consin’s representative for the cov- 
eted honor of being selected 
National Teacher of the Year. 

Being interviewed by Look Maga- 
zine representatives as one of the 
nine national finalists added to the 
suspense, but the appearance of 
Look photographers to take the 
hundreds of pictures necessary to 
accompany the announcement at the 
end of the school year impressed 
upon “Missy” that she was to receive 
national acclaim. The climax was 
reached when she was given the 
award as National Teacher of the 
Year by the President of the United 
States at the White House May 2. 

On that occasion President Ken- 
nedy said: “Today the fate of in- 
dividuals and nations rests upon 
education. In the real and immedi- 
ate sense, the teachers of America 
hold our future in their hands. Miss 
Helen Adams is one of those to 
whom we owe gratitude and sup- 
port. Her dedication and warmth, 
her struggle against odds to become 
a teacher should stand as an exam- 
ple to future teachers and inspira- 
tion to all Americans.” 

When she was asked by the Presi- 
dent why she was to receive the 
great honor her response was, “I 
guess I am receiving this honor for 
teaching kindergarten the past 17 
years in the best way I knew how.” 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


‘Missy’ Adams Is Named 


Teacher of the Year 


U.S. Office of Education, Chief State School 
Officers, Look Magazine, and the National 
Education Association sponsor the project. 


Process of Selection 


The first link in the chain of events 
started in the fall of 1960 when each 
county superintendent was asked to 
head a committee to name an out- 
standing teacher to be considered 
for the honor of being National 
Teacher of the Year. Hazel Calhoun, 
Barron county superintendent of 
schools, and her committee recom- 
mended Miss Adams. From the 
many nominated for the honor in 
Wisconsin, the State Department of 
Public Instruction, after carefully 
considering the nominations and 
personally observing the work of 
each finalist, selected Miss Adams as 
Wisconsin’s choice. The nominees 








from the 50 states were then rated 
by a committee of national leaders 
in education, meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C., where nine were selected 
as master teachers, each in a parti- 
ular field of education. Again their 
teaching was carefully observed and 
the final choice was made, and that 
choice was Helen Adams of Cum- 
berland. 

In announcing the National 
Teacher of the Year in May, Look 
relates the struggles of “Missy” to 
become a teacher and her dedica- 
tion to the profession. At the age of 
six she wanted to be a teacher, and 
against odds which some described 
as “impossible” she succeeded in her 


Photos courtesy Look Magazine 


L. to r.: George E. Watson, State Superintendent of Public Instruction; Abraham Ribicoff, Secre- 
tary of Department of Health, Education and Welfare; Sterling M. McMurrin, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education; Vernon Meyers, Publisher of Look Magazine; and friends. 
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ambition. Born in Shell Lake only a 
few miles from Cumberland, she 
attended grade school and worked 
at various domestic jobs for five 
years before she was financially able 
to enter high school. In spite of the 
fact that high school students often 
look upon an older fellow student 
as someone apart from the rest, she 
braved the age barrier and won the 
confidence and the respect of her 
classmates. 

“All the strange feelings I had 
anticipated,” says “Missy,” “were 
lost in the excitement and joy of 
being in the classroom.” 


Enrolls at Superior 


The second half of her senior year 
in high school was interrupted by 
illness but with the help of her 
teachers she was graduated with 
her class and enrolled in the kinder- 
garten-primary department at Wis- 
consin State College at Superior. She 
worked as a waitress to earn her liv- 
ing expenses during her first two 
years in college, and in her junior 
year, in 1944, she left college to be- 
come Cumberland’s kindergarten 
teacher. Five years later she was 
struck by polio. Following a painful 
and courageous struggle, she recov- 
ered and returned to her teaching. 
By attendance at summer school, she 
earned her B.S. degree at Superior 
in 1951 and her M.A. in education 
from Columbia University in 1958. 

Summarizing her accomplishments, 
the Look article says: “Cumberland’s 
fierce pride in and devotion to our 
‘Missy’ reflect what she has given the 
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town’s children for 17 years, the un- 
stinted love and skillful technique 
that mark a great kindergarten 
teacher.” 

Leaving Cumberland May 1 for her 
eventful journey to the Nation’s 
Capitol, “Missy” has had crowded in 
the space of a few months experi- 
ences that would thrill several teach- 
ers. In addition to receiving the 
award from President Kennedy at 
the White House, she was honored 
at many receptions and visited many 
dignitaries in Washington. She was 
accompanied to the White House by 
Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Sterling M. McMurrin, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, George E. Wat- 
son, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Vernon Meyers, 
publisher of Look. Upon visiting the 
Capitol she was greeted and con- 
gratulated by our U.S. Senators, 
William Proxmire and Alexander 
Wiley, and her Congressman Lester 
Johnson. 


Guest of Look 

While in New York Miss Adams 
was the guest of Look Magazine 
where she met the editors and pro- 
duction managers of the publication. 
She also attended Summer School 
at Columbia University where she 
completed study for a professional 
diploma titled, “Specialist in Early 
Childhood Education.” On August 8 
she was given the honor to welcome 
the candidates for degrees at the 
first Convocation of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. The Na- 








At Look offices in New York: |. to r.—Allen Hurlburt, Art Director of Look; Miss Adams; 
W. J. Burke, Director of Editorial Research of Look; William B. Arthur, Managing Editor of Look. 
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Love and technique that mark a great teacher. 


tional Education Association and 
several of its departments also gave 
her special recognition during the 
annual convention in Atlantic City 
in June. To precede all functions in 
Washington, New York, and Atlantic 
City acknowledging her national 
honor, her home town of Shell Lake 
and Cumberland provided parades 
and special programs in recognition 
of her superior teaching and for the 
distinction she received. The Cum- 
berland School Board showed its ap- 
preciation by presenting her with a 
$1,000 scholarship to be used for 
work on her advanced degree, and 
the citizens of Cumberland and the 
Shell Lake Chamber of Commerce 
gave her substantial gifts. 

1961 will be a year that both Miss 
Adams and other citizens of Wis- 
consin will long remember with 
pride and satisfaction. To be chosen 
National Teacher of the Year from 
over a million and a half in the pro- 
fession is a distinction which may be 
a dream of many but a reality for 
only one. And that one this year is 
Helen Adams, kindergarten teacher 
of Cumberland extra-ordinary. 

Nationwide television and radio 
appearances, interviews by the press, 
and many receptions by organiza- 
tions were a part of the experience 
of the National Teacher of the Year. 
The project to select the National 
Teacher of the Year is sponsored by 
Look Magazine, the U.S. Office of 
Education, the Chief State School 
Officers, and the National Education 
Association. 
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AVE you ever felt the need for 

better school-community rela- 
tionships? Has the increased com- 
plexity of school, community, and 
society as a whole motivated you 
and your staff to explore better 
methods of meeting the increased 
and varied needs of the youngsters 
in your school system? 

Yes, with the ever-increasing com- 
plexity of our relationships, progres- 
sive education is becoming more of 
a closely knit dual-responsibility of 
both the schools and the parents. 
Our answer to correlating this dual 
responsibility of aiding youth to 
“find themselves” is Parent-Teacher 
Conferences integrated with a com- 
munity-directed, positive guidance 
program. 

As is ideal to most properly ad- 
ministered and well-directed guid- 
ance programs, we are particularly 
interested in developing the poten- 
tials of each “individual” student to 
the optimum level. 

In order to understand and gain a 
better ‘appreciation of our program 
as it is functioning at the present 
time, I will outline a brief history 
of the development of the Parent- 
Teacher Conference in the Wash- 
burn City Schools. 


Experience in Washburn 


The following is a brief summary 
of the various phases we have ex- 
perienced, and I am sure, that for 
many teachers and parents as well, 
our trials and tribulations will have 
a familiar ring. 

1. Our earliest attempts at con- 
ferring with parents were largely 
problem centered conferences. 
When a student became a serious 
problem, either academically or so- 
cially, he was handled with little 
concern for individual differences. 
Comparatively many parents were 
usually not concerned until dismissal 
proceedings were initiated. 

2. Similarly, during the annual 
open house, usually held during 
American Education Week, a “blan- 
ket invitation” was sent to parents 
to visit the classrooms, view their 
childrens’ work, and if fortunate, get 
in a short informal chat with the 
teacher. Without individual atten- 
tion or any specific aims or objec- 
tives, you can readily see the inade- 
quacies to this type of program for 
both the parents and the staff. 

3. In an effort to improve our pro- 
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Parent- Teacher 


Conferences 
That WORK 


Students, parents, and teachers cooperate to develop 
a successful program in the Washburn Public Schools 


JAMES D. PERRY 
Superintendent of Schools 
Washburn, Wisconsin 


gram, the elementary school set 
aside a period of two weeks when 
parents were invited to visit the 
classroom while school was in ses- 
sion. At this time they could view 
their children’s work and talk to the 
teacher about their progress in 
school. This was a considerable im- 
provement over the one night group 
conference, but by the end of the 
two-week session the staff was “fit to 
be tied” and rightfully so, especially 
since they were diligently trying to 
teach a class, entertain and play 
host to the parents, and also try to 
fit in a short conference with each 
parent. 

4, Our next attempt at improving 


our program, set aside one full day 
between semesters for these confer- 
ences. During this time school was 
not in session. In the primary grades 
the full day was devoted to confer- 
ences with parents. Notices were 
sent out well in advance and definite 
appointments were made with each 
parent. In the middle, upper grades, 
and high school, one half day was 
devoted to grading tests and mark- 
ing report cards, and the other half 
to parent conferences. No formal 
schedule of appointments was set 
up for the parents of these young- 
sters. Consequently, this plan pro- 
vided very little time for advance 
preparation for the conference and 


/ L. to r.: Theodore 
Thomas, elementary 
principal; Eugene 

~ Stauffer, guidance 
director, and Allan 
Stoddard, high school 
principal, plan 
conferences. 





strictly limited the time of each con- 
ference to less than a minimum. 

Due to the recent stress on the 
upgrading of college entrance re- 
quirements, employment competi- 
tion, and the values of professional 
training quite evident in our area 
thru the wide range in salaries, both 
the school and the parents have be- 
come increasingly interested in the 
educational training of our children. 
Due to these factors, our guidance 
personnel and executive staff initi- 
ated a complete study of our guid- 
ance program and how well it was 
meeting the needs of the youngsters 
in our school. A completely new 
program resulted from this study en- 
titled, “Preventive Guidance”, with 
non-problem parent-teacher confer- 
ences. The theme of our program 
was “Mutual Confidences.” This was 
an entirely new concept and we 
knew it would take a tremendous 
amount of effort to sell this idea to 
all the people involved. 
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Procedure Followed 


In order to initiate the program as 
planned, it was necessary to gain the 
understanding, appreciation, confi- 
dence, and cooperation of all parties 
involved, namely: 

The Board of Education—Our 
plan called for a school year of 188 
days; 180 days of school, three par- 
ent-conference days, and five teacher 
workshop days. The Board of Edu- 
cation was extremely cooperative by 
not only allowing us the three addi- 
tional days for parent conferences 
and workshop days to prepare for 
conferences, but also salary adjust- 
ments for the additional time added 
to the school year. 

Parents—Thru the aid of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Washburn 
PTA, we were able to hold group 
conferences with parents of the dis- 
trict. Parents were requested to ex- 
press their desires as to what they 
felt they would like to know and in- 
formation they would gain at a par- 


Parents are invited to school to meet new 
teachers and go over plans and objectives 
for the year. 


Report mailed home indicating areas in which 
students are doing unsatisfactory work. 


Parents are invited by the P.T.A. and the 
school to further talk to teachers about 

their children, their interests, and 
accomplishments to date. (Informal Conference) 


The District Report To Parents (card) is sent 
home to parents evaluating progress for the 
first 9 week period. (Kdg. report cards are 
not issued. All progress is reported thru 
scheduled conferences which are held thruout 
the year.) 


Teachers set up appointments with each parent 
to discuss pupil progress. The parent confer- 
ence work sheet and district report to parents 
are reviewed at this time. (Follow-up by home 
visits in special cases. Nursery facilities 
and refreshments are provided. ) 


Report mailed home indicating areas in which 
students are doing unsatisfactory work. 


District Report To Parents is again sent home 
indicating semester progress. 


Teachers again set up appointments with parents 
who request additional information, parents un- 
able to make the first conference, or for any 
special problems that have arisen. 


Report mailed home indicating areas in which 
students are doing unsatisfactory work. 


District Report To Parents sent home indicating 
progress during 3rd week period. 


Report mailed home indicating areas in which 
students are doing unsatisfactory work. 


Program is discussed with representatives of 
P.T.A., Student Council, and the staff to re- 
evaluate and make necessary revisions in program, 


ent-teacher conference. Altho some 


were reluctant to change, the ma- 
jority of parents were enthusiastic 
for our plan. Enthusiasm is not 
enough in itself to make a confer- 
ence successful, but active partici- 
pation in our program served to 
break the ice. These conferences 
resulted in a conference worksheet 
to be used by both the parents and 
the teachers during the scheduled 
conferences. Parents must be intelli- 
gently prepared for participation in 
the individual conferences in order 
to obtain maximum cooperation and 
confidence. We felt we had achieved 
this end very satisfactorily. 

Students—No parent-teacher con- 
ference program would be successful 
without the maximum amount of 
support and cooperation from the 
student body. Our main task was to 
gain the confidence of the students 
toward the actual purposes for hold- 
ing such conferences. We had to 
convince them that by inviting their 
parents to school that we had no 
grievances to settle. The Student 
Council did a great deal in convinc- 
ing the student body of our sincerity. 
Invitations were sent home by the 
students, adding a more personal 
touch to our program. We have 
found, as is quite common, that chil- 
dren are able to assert a great deal 
of influence on their parents. The 
purposes of the conferences and the 
urgency of having the parents at- 
tend was stressed almost daily by 
the staff and the Student Council 
duing this period. 

Teaching Staff—Teacher orienta- 
tion was accomplished by the fol- 
lowing means: 


@ Our inservice meetings stressed the 
how’s and why’s of conducting parent- 
teacher conferences: 1) how to estab- 
lish the proper atmosphere; 2) how to 
keep a conference going; and 3) par- 
ents want facts, the truth, and “down 
to earth” conversation. 

Ralph Iverson, guidance ‘specialist, 
Stout State College, was engaged to 
scrutinize our program, answer ques- 
tions, give advice, and proper direction 
toward the future. 

Teachers were instructed on how to 
interpret test results and other informa- 
tion such as: 1) meaning of percentile 
rank; 2) value and interpretation of a 
profile card; 3) how we make use of a 
profile card; and 4) social aspects of a 
student’s behavior, etc. 

The staff was probably the most reluc- 
tant of all to undertake this project. 
All phases had to be completely dis- 
cussed and justified. Due to past poli- 
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Eugene Stauffer, guidance director, and Mrs. Charles Anderson, a parent, discuss record. 


cies, the teacher was not generally 
pictured as an individual you could sit 
down with and pass the time of day. 
Regardless of this factor, enthusiasm 
gradually increased as the advantages 
of such a program came to light. 


Acceptance by Everyone 

Now we were ready to begin our 
program and everyone stepped into 
the project with enthusiasm. The 
program was publicized thru news- 
paper releases, radio announcements, 
the PTA bulletins, and messages 
from the school to the parents. After 
several preparatory workshop days, 
conferences were scheduled over a 
two-day period approximately one 
week after the first nine-week grad- 
ing period. Parents were given a 
block of time in which to schedule 
their conference and these were fur- 
ther fit into the program by the 
guidance personnel and final notice 
given to the parents. Altho confer- 
ences were limited to 20 minute pe- 
riods, they proved to be adequate 
for most purposes. At the conference 
itself, both academic achievements 
and social behavior patterns were 
openly and frankly discussed. Nurs- 
ery facilities were provided for all 
and children left in the nursery were 
supervised by high school students. 
Refreshments were made available 
at all times for both teachers and 
parents to just sit and relax and talk 
over mutual problems. 


Impact of Our Conferences 


® Those people, both teachers and _ par- 
ents alike who were most reluctant to 
undertake such a project, became its 
greatest enthusiasts. 
Everyone agreed that this was certainly 
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the best conference program we had 
used to the present time. One teacher 
in particular was amazed at the va- 
riety of information divulged by parents 
and how helpful it was to her to be 
able to understand their child better. 
@ Parents liked the interpretation of the 
achievement test results, pupil scholas- 
tic aptitudes, the explanation of our 
revised report cards (completed as a 
part of this project), and a more de- 
tailed explanation of student grading. 
@ Many suggestions for improving our 
program were made by both parents 
and teachers and some of them have 
been put into effect since its inception. 
This program also resulted in a new 
elementary and high school student 
printed handbook compiled and edited 
by representatives of all the people in- 
volved in this article. 
Parents were particularly interested in 
the teacher’s personal attitude toward 
their child. In addition, they were in- 
terested in how well their child got 
along with others within the school 
system. 


Many parents wanted to know how 
their child ranked with others in the 
classroom and some even wanted to 
know how they ranked with other stu- 
dents in the entire State of Wisconsin. 

It was gratifying to discover that 75% 

of the parents representing children in 

the elementary school and a little over 

60% of the parents of high school stu- 

dents attended the first parent-teacher 

conferences. 

We have found thru careful study that 

parent’s desires were actually very little 

different from ours within the school 
system. : 

We in the Washburn City Schools 
believe that this addition to our 
guidance program has increased par- 
ent understanding of school, re- 
ceived favorable reaction and 
confidence of the students, and will 
aid the general welfare and com- 
munity feeling toward our public 
school. In order to receive maximum 
results, do not tackle such a project 
by yourself. Enlist the aid of your 
community organizations. As an ex- 
ample, the Washburn PTA and the 
Student Council have become pro- 
gressively active in school functions 
and are promoting parent interest in 
school affairs. 

In order to do our best job in 
school we need full cooperation from 
the parents in order to understand, 
make adjustments, prevent malad- 
justment and aid in training young 
people to become effective members 
in our modern day society. 

Education in its deepest sense is 
the improvement of man so that he 
will be a thinking individual. This 
job is a dual responsibility of both 
the home and the school. Let’s get 
at it! 


IS YOUR VOICE 


IT SPEAKS TO THE PUBLIC THRU... 
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Alice Nelson, a teacher in 


Douglas County, has been chosen 


Rural Teacher 
Of the Year 


GORDON C. BOARDMAN 
Publications Supervisor 
State Department of Public Instruction 


HEN did Alice Nelson, Rural 
Teacher of the Year 1961, de- 
cide to be a teacher? She wanted to 
be a rural school teacher as far back 
as she can remember. But it was in 
the seventh grade that she believes 
she definitely mapped out her plans. 
“My teacher that year was one of 
those dedicated individuals who in- 
spired their pupils,” explained Miss 
Nelson. “I made up my mind, then 
and there, that I would not only be 
a rural teacher but would be one 
like her.” 

Just out of college and still under 
twenty, Alice Nelson began her 
teaching job in a one-room school of 
eight grades. “It was 32 years ago 
when I first walked to work over old 
winding logging trails two miles to 
school,” said Miss Nelson. “Since 
then I have taught in five rural 
schools in my native county of 
Douglas. For the last 1014 years I 
have taught second grade in the 
Nemadji School.” Nemadji School is 
centrally located in the Superior 
Township in the northwestern part 
of Douglas County. 

Miss Nelson’s classroom reveals 
both an interest in things close to 
home and in the great wide world. 
Real birds’ nests mounted on posters 
and indigenous plants bring the lo- 
cal outside natural world inside. Fig- 
urines of people of all nations along 
with collections of shells from 

attest to the 
interest in the wider world context. 
Fine art work on the walls added to 
the warmth and congeniality con- 
veyed by Miss Nelson’s personality. 

Note: We are indebted to John Knight, 


Wisconsin State College at Superior for 
some of the material for this article. 
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Attention to Learn 

Yet, tho Miss Nelson loves her 
children, she believes children must 
be attentive before they can learn. 
Quizzed on special convictions on 
education, Miss Nelson said that dis- 
cipline must come first. Discipline 
should, however, come, as far as pos- 
sible, as a natural outgrowth of the 
learning situation. Classes should 
present enough challenge so that the 
youngster has an opportunity to ex- 
ercise all the skills he has been 
taught. Problem children can be 
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“One of the best in the world.”’ 


handled better in groups, she thinks, 
and better opportunities should be 
afforded the gifted. 

Many years of teaching children 
has convinced Miss Nelson that 
everyone should work at that which 
makes him most happy. “When my 
children are happy and have a good 
day, then I am happy.” 


Miss Nelson is active on the adult 
level with teachers and with other 
members of the community. She is 
a member of the WEA, NEA, and 
Douglas County Teachers Associa- 
tion of which she was a past officer. 
She has served as a delegate to the 
WEA Convention. In community af- 
fairs she works with Parent-Teacher 
Associations, teaches Sunday School 
and Summer Bible School, and be- 
longs to the Home and School Club. 

Her greatest interest, however, is 
and remains with her pupils. One 
mother says, “Miss Nelson has dedi- 
cated her life to the children of the 
community. She knows how to bring 
out the best in every child.” From 
one of her supervisors: “I have never 
witnessed such outstanding work.” 
From a discerning pupil: “I was a 
second grade pupil of Miss Nelson. I 
was not an A-1 student, but she was 
an A-1 teacher. One of the best in 
the world.” 


Preparation for Teaching 

Professionally alive, Miss Nelson 
has constantly sought to improve 
herself and her teaching. Over a pe- 
riod of years she achieved her bach- 
elor’s degree with honors at Superior 
State College. She has traveled ex- 
tensively in this country and in Cuba 
and Alaska. Her hobby is oil paint- 
ing, specializing in landscapes. 

She received the award for her 
dedication to rural youth, loyalty to 
the teaching profession, and out- 
standing service to the community. 
The award, 1961 Rural Teacher of 
the Year from Wisconsin, is spon- 
sored by the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist. 
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the National Education Association in the na- 

tion’s capital. In fact, on occasion, the building 
at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., bears a strong re- 
semblance to a busy convention headquarters. 

Conferences large and small draw education lead- 
ers from near and far. Association members visit the 
building by ones and twos or pour in by the dozens 
from huge chartered buses. 

Groups of classroom teachers and school adminis- 
trators from other lands are an almost daily sight. Last 
year alone, 552 foreign educators on official missions 
to the United States came to the NEA. Many of them 
were among the top ranking teachers and adminis- 
trators of the seventy-five countries from which they 
came. An even larger number of foreign educators 
visited the NEA in some unofficial capacity. 

And those who can’t come in person write or phone 
by the thousands. In a normal working day, 11,000 
pieces of mail are delivered to sixty-seven offices in the 
NEA Center and more than 2000 telephone calls come 
in through the switchboard. A great many of these 
letters and calls are requests from typical NEA mem- 
bers, officers and staffs of affiliated associations, or 
officials of school systems who have problems: 


[yee day is visitors’ day at the headquarters of 


@ A school in Iowa is revising its methods of reporting 
to parents. Will NEA provide information and guidance? 

@ A superintendent in Kansas has been dismissed. Will 
NEA investigate? 

@ Salt Lake City schools have a reading problem. Will 
NEA send a representative to be present at a public meet- 
ing? 

@ A teacher in New York has been denied tenure. Will 
NEA send a staff member to investigate a possible case of 
discrimination? 

@ A speaker is needed for a dinner honoring teachers 
about to retire in Springfield, Massachusetts. Will NEA 
provide one? 

@ Before appearing before a committee of the state 
legislature, the executive secretary of a state association 
wants a detailed comparison of the returns per dollar 
invested in each state school retirement system. 


These requests give only an inkling of the many 
activities triggered at NEA headquarters by the needs 
of teachers and of American education. After ninety 
members of the New Jersey Education Association had 
observed the NEA Center in action for two days re- 
cently, Walter J. O’Brien, their field representative, 
wrote, “Our people repeated themselves over and over 
again saying, “his visit opened our eyes; we had no 
idea that NEA was working on so many fronts.’” 

Those of you who have not had a similar oppor- 
tunity to see things for yourselves may be interested 
in knowing more about NEA’s activities on behalf of 
you and the young people you teach. Let’s look at 
five important areas of Association endeavor. 


Legislation 


NEA is the American teacher's major legislative 
representative and spokesman in the Congress. In 
1954, largely through the work of the NEA, the Mason 





Bill was passed by Congress, granting substantial re- 
ductions in federal taxes paid by teachers on retire- 
ment income. 

Clara Friedman of New York City says, “. . . the 
Mason Bill has helped thousands of our retired teach- 
ers, including myself. Before the bill was enacted, | 
had to pay a substantial amount in federal income 
taxes, but after its passage I paid $240 less.” 

The $240 that the Mason Bill saved Miss Friedman 
in one year totaled more than she would have paid in 
dues had she belonged to the NEA for the previous 
ninety years. And now the NEA has proposed another 
measure to Congress which will bring the Mason Bill 
up to date and extend it. 

Other tax legislation fostered and backed by the 
NEA has made it possible to deduct from federal taxes 
many summer school costs as business expenses. It is 
estimated that American teachers saved $20 million 
this year as a result of this change in Internal Reve- 
nue Service tax regulations. 

To give just one example of the individual benefits 
involved: Nora H. Karstetter, a teacher in Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania, who attended summer school 
in 1959, was able to save $95 on her income tax for 
that year. 

Says Mrs. Karstetter, “This one activity of our na- 
tional professional organization saved me enough to 
pay my NEA dues for nine years! These benefits do 
not just happen: Such individual and _ professional 
gains are possible only because of the work of our 
professional organizations.” 

NEA not only works for passage of desirable legisla- 
tion but it helps members understand how new laws 
and regulations affect them. Gene A. Geisert, principal 
of the Burnham Junior High School in Sylvania, Ohio, 
is a case in point. He was told by his local tax office 
that he could not deduct for income tax purposes 
transportation costs for commuting between home 
and the university where he was taking graduate study 
classes unless he remained at the university overnight. 

Since he was returning home each night, a hoped- 
for deduction of $700 seemed out of the question 
until he read an article in the March 1960 issue of the 
NEA JournaL which said he could deduct such ex- 
penses. He wrote to the author, a member of the NEA 
Research Division staff, who sent him a copy of a doc- 
ument (cleared by the Internal Revenue Service) 
which had provided the basis for the statement in the 
magazine article. A short time later he wrote this letter: 


Thank you for your prompt reply to my inquiry on the 
deductibility of travel expenses between home and classes 
in another city. Upon quoting from this information, I 
was granted this deduction which had previously been 
denied. 

Once again I am thankful for the work of NEA. 


Eventually, inevitably, general support legislation 
for schools will be voted by the Congress. When such 
legislation is passed, it will be because of the relentless 
efforts of NEA over a long period of time. For the first 
time in recent history, the President of the United 
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NEA is the American teacher’s major legislative representative and spokesman in 
the Congress. Here an NEA key contact from one of the country’s 437 Congressional 
districts is discussing educational legislation with a Congressman in his state. 


States and other high officials are actively seeking gen- 
eral federal school support. It is known that some of 
the leaders first became interested in this subject as a 
result of NEA information which was brought to their 
attention. When federal support does come, its value 
to schools and to the teaching profession will far ex- 
ceed years of professional dues paid by NEA members. 


Teacher Welfare 


Many activities of the NEA are related to the wel- 
fare of teachers. Not so indirectly, these activities also 
affect the welfare of education, for when schools are 
able to pay adequate salaries and provide good work- 
ing conditions, they can attract and hold skilled, well- 


educated professionals who are able to give the best 
of themselves to their pupils. 

Since 1948, teachers’ average annual salaries in 
America have advanced faster than the income of all 
employed workers. This progress has been accom- 
plished by members of the profession working together 
through their local, state, and national professional 
organizations. Local and state leaders say that NEA’s 
national salary goals, research data, national salary 
school, and salary consultants have been important 
factors in making these nationwide gains. 

This year and next, the teachers of Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, have raises varying from $500 to $750, 
thanks to salary studies participated in by the local 





association, the board of education, and an NEA 
salary consultant. 

Following the adoption of the new schedule last 
March, Martin J. Reinecke, chairman of the local 
salary committee, wrote the NEA salary consultant: 


. .. Surely we did what pushing we could here, but you 
gave the shots that were needed. Just how one would go 
about thanking you and NEA, I don’t really know. A 
simple “thank you” seems so small. Though few of the 
teachers here have seen you, they know you by name, and 
the members of the board certainly are thankful for your 
advice and help. 

Mr. Reinecke’s enthusiastic letter, testifying to the 
value of the work of NEA salary consultants, is only 
one of many in the NEA files. 

Last year salary consultant service was extended to 
seventy-seven local, state, and regional associations. In 
almost every case, salary improvements have taken 
place. 

Ensuring fair treatment of teachers is another NEA 
aim. One effort on this front has been that carried on 
through the Joint Committee of NEA and the Na- 
tional School Boards Association. The committee has 


. 
been encouraging the publication and adoption of 
written school board policies as a means of improving 
school board practices. It has published a reference 
manual to provide guidelines for school districts seek. 
ing to develop their own written policies. This con- 
structive approach to the development of fair and 
clearly understood school personnel policies will pro- 
mote better working conditions and reduce the causes 
of friction and misunderstanding. 

At the request of a local association, made through 
its state association, NEA’s National Commission on 
Professional Rights and Responsibilities (a combina- 
tion of the former Defense Commission and Tenure 
Committee) stands ready to explore troubles arising 
in school systems where professional ethics or justice 
may have gone awry. 

For example, in mid-December 1959, the New 
Mexico Education Association requested NEA to in- 
vestigate a controversy which developed in Santa Fe 
over the issuing of teachers’ contracts. The investiga- 
tion revealed that the controversy went beyond the 
question of contracts and was related to the whole 
personnel policy of the Santa Fe school system. 


NEA research data, presented in various forms, are made available to 
individuals as well as to groups. About 200,000 individual requests 
for information and materials are filled by the NEA each year. 





The final report issued by the commission in Jan- 
uary 1961 contained the investigation committee’s 
forthright recommendations for constructive action by 
the community, the board of education, the school 
administration, and the teachers. 

After studying its recommendations, Archie Bus- 
sell, president of the Albuquerque Classroom Teachers 
Association, commented, “The arrival of the commis- 
sion’s report resembled the arrival of rain on the 
desert shrubbery of the great Southwest. It’s good for 
the climate, and most of us came here because of the 
climate.” 

Investigations like the one in Santa Fe are con- 
tinuing activities of the commission. The value of 
such investigations is preventive as well as remedial, 
since the knowledge that the commission’s services 
are available undoubtedly prevents many unfortunate 
situations from arising. 


Research 


Since 1922, the NEA Research Division has _per- 
formed vital research functions. Some of these go al- 
most unnoticed because they are designed to reinforce 
or strengthen state and local programs. 

One state association this year placed its program 
before the legislature in writing in a twenty-four-page 
illustrated booklet. The information appearing on 
six of the twenty-four pages gave credit to the NEA 
Research Division for the basic data. 

Through the NEA Research Division, the organized 
profession collects data at one central point for use 
throughout the nation. If no central service existed, 
state and local groups would duplicate each other’s 
efforts, the results would not be uniformly reliable, 
and American teachers would pay for collecting the 
same data many times over. 

The reliability of NEA data is well known. Last 
year, NEA representatives presented research data in 
appearances before the platform committees of both 
political parties. 

After NEA President Walter W. Eshelman com- 
pleted testifying before one of the platform commit- 
tees, a committee member and prominent American 
commented, ‘May I say that I think that NEA has 
rendered the country an immense service.” 

Another member, referring to the testimony as “a 
splendid document,’ invited NEA to use the data 
contained in the statement to draft a specific proposal 
on education which could be considered for the party’s 
platform. 

Research data, presented in various forms, are made 
available to individuals as well as to groups. 

Take the case of a teacher in Waterloo, Iowa, who 
was slated to make a talk to a local civic group on an 
educational subject. When a colleague suggested that 
she write to NEA for help on the assignment, she felt 
dubious that the NEA would want to be bothered. 
However, she did send a request by post card which 
| within two days brought her a professionally produced 
» film on the subject of her talk. Her reply: “I will 
» never again think of NEA as an organization which is 


Modern communication techniques, including mo- 
tion pictures and varied publications, help the 
NEA to disseminate information among its mem- 
bers and to interpret the profession to the public. 


too far removed from the firing line to help a teacher 
with a practical problem.” 

About 200,000 individual requests for information 
and materials are filled by NEA each year. 


Fact Distribution and Interpretation 


The NEA is the national voice of the American 
teacher. Its joint committees with such groups as 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
with the American Legiom provide a valuable means 
by which the Association contributes to better un- 
derstanding between the profession and the public. 

Another important means is the NEA Division of 
Press and Radio Relations, which maintains continu- 
ous contact with national magazines, press services, 
and TV and radio networks. 

One day last year the publisher of a national 
magazine with a circulation of 2.8 million readers 
called the division. ““We want to do an editorial fea- 
ture on the American school system and the role of the 
federal government. Can you give us some help?” he 
asked. 

The next morning an NEA staff member was in the 
publisher's office with complete factual information 





on the issues, status of schools, teachers, and the 
provisions of pending school legislation. An excellent 
editorial resulted, which concluded with these words, 
“Now is the time to insist that Congress stop playing 
politics with our children’s future.” 

In 1960, The School Story, a series of thirteen half- 


serve aS a communication outlet for the Press and 
Radio Relations Division. This office works with 
radio, TV, press services, and magazines to get the 
story of schools and teachers before the public. Its 
efforts are rewarded by having radio, TV, magazines, 
and newspapers include information on schools and 
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hour films interpreting the public schools, was made teachers in their shows, commercials, editorials, and : 
available by NEA to TV networks and stations across news stories. In addition, the office encourages special . 
the country. The series, shown by 220 TV stations as programs. a 
a public service, was seen by an estimated audience Last year a number of prominent TV personalities ‘“ 
of over forty million. The commercial value of the yas asked to form a committee to encourage citizens to -, 
donated time at regular rates was approximately visit their schools during American Education Week. 
half a million dollars. Actress Donna Reed headed the committee, which 7 
R. W. Welpott, vice president and general manager included such prominent personalities as Steve Allen, " 
of Philadelphia’s NBC station, WRCV-TYV, had this Leonard Bernstein, Pat Boone, David Brinkley, Wal- tl 
to say about the series: ter Cronkite, Bob Cummings, John Daly, Dave Gar- b 
. . . We thought so highly of these half-hour programs roway, Chet Huntley, Sam Levenson, ant Linkletter, 
that they were broadcast twice in the past year. and June Lockhart. As a result of their efforts, NEA I 
Your most recent series, Parents Ask About Schools, will produced three one-minute radio and TV spot pro- t 
be shown on WRCV-TV in the very near future. grams for use of all the major networks. 
We are delighted with the cooperation received from Three national networks—the American Broadcast- 
your organization, the Pennsylvania State Education As- ing Company, Columbia Broadcasting System, and the J 
sociation, and the New Jersey Education Association. We National Broadcasting Company—used nineteen radio Ir 
are looking forward to continuing the fine relationship spots and twenty TV spots during American Education 
which has developed so profitably for the audience we are Week. Many of them were on large audience shows. al 
<inpidinee tpiieninaaiies In addition, many local affiliates used the spots. One bi 
The Secret of Freedom, a one-hour program revolv- network alone sent them to 189 local stations. At th 
ing around a school board referendum, written by — regular commercial rates, the value of the network tr 
Archibald MacLeish, was seen by fifteen million time for this one venture was $425,000 exclusive of » 
Americans in six million American homes last year. the local time. : 
It was followed by a one-minute special message by : a 
Executive Secretary William G. Carr, who congratu- Improvement of Instruction - 
lated the author and the network “for spotlighting Since its founding over a hundred years ago, the i 
with such power and eloquence the nation’s often NEA’s unwavering aim has been to raise American * 
forgotten problem—the need for quality education.” education to higher standards of excellence. Unques- ia 
Since the expanded program was approved and dues tionably, the Association has been a mighty force in 
were increased in 1957, an Editorial Information the improvement of schools. 
Center has been established in New York City to Its interest and work in every aspect of the edu- ce 
Local and state leaders say that NEA’s national salary goals, li 
research data, national salary school, and salary consultants in 
have been important factors in making nationwide salary gains. og 
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cational spectrum has resulted in a tremendous flow 
of materials. The NEA’s list of current publications 
contains over 1000 titles, prepared in response to a 
need for authoritative information and interpretation 
on specific topics. 

The Association’s official magazine, the NEA Jour- 
NAL, is a rich source of help for classroom teachers 
and school administrators who are alert and seeking 
ways to improve practices and keep up to date with 
new ideas. Dealing with many areas of education, it 
serves all educators whether their fields of endeavor 
involve kindergartners or graduate students. 

In its files, the NEA JourNat office has hundreds of 
letters and comments from classroom teachers, school 
administrators, and college staff members testifying to 
the many ways in which the magazine helps them do a 
better job. 

Beulah Crenshaw, a homemaking teacher in Lincoln 
Junior High School, Carbondale, Illinois, had this 
to say, for example: 


Is there any limit to the ways teachers can use the NEA 
JouRNAL? Yesterday I started jotting down the various ways 
in which I use the magazine and the list was amazing. 

The JouRNAL provides a host of new ideas; inspirational 
articles (and how I do need inspiration at times) ; facts 
—and the figures to support them—which enable me, a 
busy classroom teacher, to answer the dozens of questions 
that are continually popping up on educational issues and 
trends. 


As never before, teachers need to keep abreast of the 
swiftly changing education scene. By means of publi- 
cations and conferences, the Association works con- 
stantly to help them in this task. 

As a case in point, the NEA Department of Audio- 
visual Instruction distributes information on the great 
variety of mechanical teaching devices now flooding 
the school supply market. It issues descriptions of the 
various devices and explores whether their use is con- 
sistent with acceptable principles of learning theory. 

Since it was issued a year ago, DAVI’s 700-page pub- 
lication, Teaching Machines and Programmed Learn- 
ing, has become a best seller. Educators obviously rec- 
ognize the value of materials such as these—prepared 
by experts who have no ax to grind. 

As one of its corollary activities, DAVI teamed up 
with the American Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education on a national conference to consider 
how new media and instructional devices might be 
used to make instruction more effective in as many 
American classrooms as possible. The national meet- 
ing was followed by a series of regional conferences. 

Many articles could be written about the fruitful 
labors on behalf of improved instruction that are 
being carried on by other NEA departments, commit- 
tees, commissions, councils, and divisions. Cited here 
are a few random examples: 

Last year the NEA Travel Division organized educa- 
tional travel tours to sixty foreign countries. All the 
tours were designed to serve the special needs and in- 
terests of teachers; many of them carried college credit. 

A special program was organized by the NEA In- 


ternational Relations Committee last summer that 
enabled more than 1200 teachers from all parts of 
America to see what goes on at the United Nations in 
New York City. 

The Council for Exceptional Children (NEA) is now 
engaged in developing a comprehensive review of re- 
search on problems of emotionally disturbed children 
to supplement textbooks in this field. 

Field experiments are being conducted by the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies (NEA) to define 
educational objectives and to suggest curriculum con- 
tent and organization of the curriculum for modern 
programs for the social studies. 

A series of regional conferences devoted specifically 
to the improvement of instruction has been wel- 
comed by educators throughout the country. Starting 
in 1951 with the first one at Toledo, Ohio, these con- 
ferences have brought together hundreds of carefully 
selected persons representing all levels of education 
and all subject matter fields. 

Many comments made by these participants testify 
to the inspiration and practical help that the confer- 
ences provide. For example, here are some of the 
many comments that were made following a recent 
regional meeting: 


@ I have received information I can use to great advan- 
tage. 

@ Every minute was stimulating and inspiring. These 
conferences can’t help but make us better teachers. 

@ Compared with some meetings I’ve attended in my 
life, this was filet mignon rather than hamburger. 

@ This conference not only has filled me with the desire 
to be a quality teacher but has given me some signposts 
showing me the way. 


In addition, the Association is carrying out special 
studies and projects designed to improve instruction. 
The current one of perhaps the broadest scope is its 
two-year Project on the Instructional Program of the 
Public Schools, which is seeking to determine the di- 
rection that public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion should take in the sixties and how it can best 
move in that direction. 

Other ongoing projects have the following objec- 
tives: to define problems and suggest programs to meet 
the needs of academically talented pupils; to analyze 
the effects of automation on society and education; 
and to summarize the most significant educational re- 
search being carried on in other countries and the 
translation into foreign languages of the more sig- 
nificant educational research being done in the United 
States. 

Other Association studies designed toward the im- 
provement of instruction cover such subjects as: careers 
in mathematics and data processing for distribution to 
pupils and teachers; the school problems found in 
large cities caused by population mobility and cultural 
clashes; determination of the place of testing in the 
school program; school dropouts; the improvement of 
the competence of school administrators; the improve- 
ment of standards, methods of selection, and training 
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Understanding, competent, and happy teachers 
who are helping to raise American education 
to higher standards of excellence—this is an 
unwavering goal of the NEA and its affiliates. 


of elementary school principals; identification of 
guidelines that will help local school systems make 
wise decisions for changes in school programs; evalua- 
tion of present facilities for science instruction and 
preparation of materials to assist teachers in keeping 
science teaching up to date; the controlling purposes of 
American education; and authoritative research relat- 
ing to the identification of teacher competence. 

As a result of these projects and programs, more 
and more teachers agree with Marian T. Schwejda of 
Casper, Wyoming, who recently wrote this letter to 
the NEA: 


If I were actually as eloquent and creative a writer as 
I wish I were, I doubt if I could adequately express my 
admiration and thanks for the vast amount of help and 
inspiration I have received from NEA through its many 
departments, activities, and publications. 

To assess the value received in terms of money is im- 
possible, but it is assuredly many times greater than the 
dues I have paid. 


The teaching profession is on the move. Through 
NEA and its affiliates, it is moving forward on a 
variety of fronts to improve the quality of American 
schools and to improve working conditions for teach- 
ers. If you agree with these purposes—and what teach- 


er doesn’t?—you are invited to join with your 766,000 
colleagues from all parts of the nation to hasten the 
day when every American boy and girl has a truly 
adequate school opportunity, when all schools provide 
good working conditions, and when teaching is recog- 
nized as a fully mature profession with the compensa- 
tion to match. 

Individually we often can do little; working to- 
gether in our professional organizations there is no 
limit to our achievements. On this basis, the NEA 
moves forward on a Membership Breakthrough Cam- 
paign to enroll “A MILLION OR MORE BY ’64.” 

Great strides have been made in recent years. But 
we are not as effective as we can be and we are not 
moving as fast as we must move. Past gains can be ex- 
tended and our goals achieved earlier with a million 
or more active members—the campaign goal which we 
have set for ourselves for the next three years. 

All NEA services help to strengthen schools and 
advance the teaching profession. All are necessary. 
They must be continued and extended. This can hap- 
pen if more and more American teachers take part in 
the campaign by joining their national professional 
organization and participating actively in its pro- 
grams. The NEA provides the channel through which 
all members of the teaching profession can discharge 
their responsibilities to their profession and to the 


nation. + + 





What the Press Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


Storm Over McGuffey’s 


McGuffey’s Eclectic Readers, as 
last revised in 1879, won’t even be 
the “supplemental” texts in Lake- 
wood school at Twin Lakes for long. 

The school board there created 
dissension at home and _ publicity 
nationally by adopting McGuffey’s. 
But common sense or, as a last re- 
sort, higher authority is certain to 
reverse the action. 

The professed dissatisfaction of 
the board majority with modern 
methods of teaching reading is 
widely shared. Children aren't learn- 
ing to read and spell well, the com- 
plaint goes. But whether the fault, 
if any, lies with the methods, the 
teachers, the texts or the attitudes 
and abilities of the children isn't 
. Clear. 

It may be that the phonetic system 
of 80 years ago was in some ways 
superior in teaching reading. The 
fact remains, however, that McGuf- 
fey’s Readers are as out of date as 
a spinning wheel. The phonetic sys- 
tem can be and in some cases is 
being incorporated in modern school 
reading programs. McGuffey’s stilted 
sentences and old-fashioned illus- 
trations make it laughable to today’s 
children. 

Concern about reading method 
was ostensibly not the only factor 
in adopting McGuffey’s at Twin 
Lakes. It is apparent that some 
board members have been influenced 
by those who charge that modern 
schooling is leading youth to delin- 
quency, ultraliberalism, socialism, 
and even communism. Such spokes- 
men would like to turn the calendar 
back to the “good old days” of the 
19th century in business, govern- 
ment, and social relationships as well 
as in public education. 

The citizens of Twin Lakes and 
the schools of Wisconsin are very 
much in the dangerous and demand- 
ing mid-20th century. The Twin 
Lakes board has now given begrudg- 
ing recognition to this fact in desig- 
nating McGuffey’s as a supplemental 
rather than basic readers: for Lake- 
wood school. Someday soon McGuf- 
fey’s will find its proper place again 
as a historical item which helps us to 
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understand how our greatgrandfath- 
ers lived and learned—Milwaukee 
Journal. 


McGuffey’s Is Back 


When we think of “the good old 
days” we recall only the pleasant 
things. When we examine today’s in- 
stitutions we are inclined to overlook 
the good and to concentrate on the 
troublesome things. 

When the school board of Twin 
Lakes, Wisconsin, was considering 
the problems it faces in teaching 
youngsters to read, it chanced upon 
a report which pointed out the al- 
leged virtues of the McGuffey read- 
ers which date back to 1879 altho 
they were used in many schools later 
than that. The McGuffey reader 
being associated with “the good old 
days,” it is easy enough for most 
people to think of them as relating 
to a period when there were no 
school problems, there was no one 
demanding to know why “Johnnie 
couldn't read” or otherwise pointing 
to the shortcomings of the school 
system. On the other hand schools 
of today are under sharp criticism 
and particularly the teaching of 
reading has been criticized. Never- 
theless, when this school board and 
others got down to a close look at 
the McGuffey reader with the help 
of some experts from the State De- 
partment of Education they must 
have realized that even “the good 
old days” and McGuffey’s readers 
had some very serious shortcomings. 

The state superintendent’s office 
sent a letter to the board listing 20 
pages in the readers on which there 
were examples of sectarian material 
believed to be in violation of the 
constitution which bans religious in- 
struction in public schools. Never- 
theless the board has persisted in its 
determination to use the book. It has 
removed pages or pasted heavy pa- 
per over passages which have been 
pointed out as sectarian. With this 
job of censorship the books are still 
in use and the residents of Twin 
Lakes have voted 4 to 1 in favor of 
retaining them. Even so, the school 
board has said that the books will 


not be used as a text but rather as 
supplemental readers. 

In defending the use of these 
readers, the school board pointed out 
that they contained some interesting 
selections and that they maintained 
a high moral tone emphasizing the 
evils of drink and other vices. This is 
true but it is scarcely a reason for 
going back to a text long outmoded 
and replaced in practically all schools 
by more modern books. 

The true test of the need for a 
change of this kind would be a com- 
parison of the training received by 
the students in American schools in 
the 1800's and the training received 
today. In spite of the criticism of the 
instruction in some of our schools to- 
day, the product of the schools is far 
superior to that of the period of the 
McGuffey reader. The product of the 
schools has improved every year. It 
is not necessary to go back before 
the turn of the century for material 
to compare with the students of 
American schools today. The im- 
provement can be noted in much 
shorter periods. 

In fact graduates of our schools of 
50 years ago would be completely 
lost in the world of today. And the 
things they learned from McGuffey’s 
reader would be of doubtful value to 
them. The schools have progressed. 
New methods have been introduced 
which are most helpful in producing 
graduates able to compete in this 
modern world. We can see no good 
reason why anyone should not have 
a look at the McGuffey reader if 
they are interested in doing so. 
There are some fine selections in it 
but they can be read elsewhere and 
perhaps to better advantage in the 
regular courses pursued in our 
schools today. 

—Green Bay Press-Gazette. 


Patriotism Isn’t Words 


When Atty. Gen. John Reynolds 
struck a blow at the constitutionality 
of the law requiring school children 
to recite the pledge of allegiance 
once a week, he was actually striking 
a blow in favor of good sense. 

Patriotism, love of country and re- 
spect for its symbol, the flag, cannot 
be instilled by compulsion or artificial 
means. At best, reciting the pledge of 
aHegiance under compulsion makes 
it a meaningless chant, to which 
children and teachers submit as a 

(Turn to Page 26) 





Our Custodian Philosophizes 


E HAD a meeting of tax- 

payers here the other night. 
They were lambasting the govern- 
ment, taxes, especially the schools. 
One fellow said: “Our schools have 
failed. Seventy percent of the pupils 
can't read; the other 40% can't 
count.” 

The PTA had a big discussion 
about these new-fangled ideas the 
schools have. They were talking 
about the I.Q. I guess that’s some 
kind of new scale that weighs how 
much brains the kids got. One father 
cried out: “My son’s I. Q, is 72. I'd 
give anything if he would get 100. 
So he would have a perfect score. 

Just look at the junk I pick out of 
the waste baskets. Here is a good 
shoe, size 12. How did that lunker 
ever get home with one shoe and a 
foot of snow outside? A pair of eye- 
glasses. And how about this per- 
fectly good lunch? White-bread 
jelly sandwiches, a pickle, piece of 
cake, a candy bar, all neatly 
wrapped in wax paper. I'll put it out 
for the birds after the snow clears. 
I'll bet some mother spent a lot of 
time fixing up that wholesome snack. 
And see this examination paper. It 
says: “Anatomy is something we all 
have. Only it looks better on girls.” 
It was from the viology class. 

Our elevator is for freight and the 
crippled. The football boys and the 
coach use it quite a bit. One day 
some jokers got hold of the key and 
took a joy-ride, up and down, after 
school. All at once the elevator stuck 
between floors. The boys began to 
holler and pound. When the princi- 
pal discovered what was going on, 
he said, “Let them sit between floors 
for an hour. Let the punishment fit 
the crime.” 

Our elementary supervisor says 
you should never punish the child. 
It might frustrate him in later life. 
She believes it’s alright if he frus- 
trates you. Besides, she says, “Such 
punishment interferes with educat- 
ing the whole child.” I don’t know 
what that means. Who does? 

Our coach has a new addition to 
his family. When his wife came 
home with the baby girl, his young- 
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est son said, “Look what we got 
from the hospital. A girl.” The other 
son added, “Is she going to stay here 
overnight?” 

That cute dramatic teacher put 
on a senior play last spring. It was a 
New York comedy with lots of cuss 
words and hot stuff. When our prin- 
cipal asked her what people might 
say about it, she exclaimed, “For 
me, it’s a gem.” He replied, “For me, 
it’s a jam.” 

We got a prominent citizen who is 
basic and says boys taking Home 
Arts are wasting their time. He calls 
it fudge-making. Last week the boys 
prepared a complete meal, from 
buying the groceries to serving 
them. They had some extra eats left 
and invited two of us custodians for 
dinner. It was delicious. It didn’t 
taste like fudge to me. Besides, the 
teacher made the boys clean up 
good before they were allowed to 
cook the meal, I had to laugh once. 
One boy saw whipped potatoes 
served for the first time with an ice- 
cream scoop. He blurted out: “Look, 
they are serving ice-cream on the 
same plate with the roast beef.” 

They had an election last spring 
for state superintendent. The State 
was covered with posters, especially 
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by one candidate. He even plastered 
his lodge halls with his posters. Tel- 
ephone poles, dilapidated barns, and 
fences are still reminding us of the 
campaign. They should pass a law 
requiring the defeated candidates to 
remove all signs. 

Our principal is for federal sup- 
port for public education, He makes 
speeches for it to the Chamber of 
Commerce and in Washington. One 
of our leading citizens, who is 
against federal aid for schools but 
wants some for his industry, asked a 
school board member about our 
principal. Some Americans are funny. 
They'll talk a lot about the right of 
free speech, but don’t want the other 
fellow to use it. 

Thirty-six years ago one of our 
men teachers married a Massachu- 
setts girl. They have been living in 
Wisconsin ever since. He has been 
living under Massachusetts law ever 
since. 

Well, I've got to get going. I’m 
to break in a new custodian. The 
new fellers always look for dust and 
dirt on the floor, never on the wood- 
work or on the ceiling. We got to 
raise our sights in education. So 


long. 





PATRIOTISM ISN’T WORDS 
(Continued from Page 25) 


matter of rule, rather than as a true 
expression of patriotic feeling. At 
worst, the element of compulsion 
forces children to go thru a ritual 
that may be against their beliefs and 
principles. Then it becomes an un- 
constitutional violation of personal 
freedom. 

There is much that is good in the 
old custom of pledging allegiance to 
the flag as a matter of custom in 
school rooms. It should serve as a 
daily reminder to children of “the 
Republic for which it stands, one 
nation, under God, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” But to 
remove the voluntary nature of this 
pledge, to force it by law, removes 
its meaning and its value. 

In adopting this law, the Legisla- 


ture has committed a common mis- 
take of confusing true patriotism 
and patriotic gestures, of substance 
with form. Too much of our patriotic 
display is the regular performance of 
empty gestures, the recitation by 
rote of words that have become so 
familiar they are meaningless. (The 
National Anthem has been sung so 
many times at Milwaukee County 
Stadium we are convinced that a 
majority of baseball fans think the 
last line reads, “The land of the free 
and the home of the Braves.”). 

Our times calls for more than patri- 
otic words and gestures. They call 
for a demonstration of love and re- 
spect for those who make up our 
country, as well as the country itself, 
and for those who share a world 
with us.—Racine Journal. 
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President Wm. C. Hansen, 
Retiring in June, States 
Philosophy of Education 


STEVENS POINT—“Education is a seri- 
ous business, more serious than most stu- 
dents realize,” said William C. Hansen, 
president of the Wisconsin State College 
at Stevens Point in addressing the college 

faculty. It was 50 
years ago this fall 
that Pres. Hansen, 
who is retiring at the 
end of this school 
year, started teach- 
ing in Menomonee 
Falls High School. 
“Education is not 
designed to give a 
person social pres- 
tige,” stated Pres. 
Hansen as he dis- 
WILLIAM C. HANSEN = cussed his philosophy 
of education. “A student should make a 
fairly major contribution to society,” he 
continued, “if society has given him the 
advantages of a good education. The stu- 
dent should not think merely in terms of 
how much money he can make for 
himself.” 


Review of Education 


Looking back over the five decades since 
he started out as a teacher, the President 
says that schools, as a whole, have im- 
proved. Comparing high schools with col- 
leges, he pointed out that the former must 
adjust the curriculum to students of all 
types of ability. Conversely, the college, if 
it is to maintain standards, must be selec- 
tive. “There are hundreds of avenues open 
to those students who have neither the 
interest nor the capability for a college 
education,” he said. 


‘Social Dynamite’ is Term James B. Conant 
Applies to Metropolitan School Situation 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Jan. 24~26—Wisconsin School Boards and 
Wisconsin Administrators Conference, 
Milwaukee 

Feb. 14-17—American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Chicago 

Feb. 16—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Madison 

Feb. 17-21—American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Feb. 24-28—National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 2—Central Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation, Wausau 

Mar. 8—10—Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, Las Vegas, 
Nev. 

Apr. 13—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Oshkosh 

Apr. 13—Western Wisconsin Education 
Association, La Crosse 





He also believes that students coming 
to college today have a less serious attitude 
toward life than they have had in the 
past .. . perhaps because “we’ve all been 
living in a plush period since World War 
iz 


Educational Background 


President Hansen was a graduate of 
Stevens Point Normal School in 1911, and 
taught two years before going to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin where he earned the 
A.B. and M.S. degrees. He later did: addi- 
tional graduate work. 

In addition to teaching at St. Croix Falls 

(Turn to Page 34) 





Redistricting Act Will Eliminate One-room Schools 


MADISON-—The one-room rural school 
will virtually be eliminated by the school 
redistricting act which goes into effect 
July 1, 1962, State Superintendent of 
Schools Angus B. Rothwell said at the final 
session of the League of Wisconsin Muni- 
cipalities at Madison Oct. 13. 

The state’s school districts will be re- 
duced from 1,800 to 900 and would leave 
only the one-room rural schocls operating 
as feeder schools in union high school dis- 
tricts, he explained. Altho elimination 
might strike an emotional response from 
some people, the step is necessary since 
the small schools deprive children of ade- 
quate modern education. 

“I have seen some of these schools re- 
cently,” he said, “and they operate with 
obsolete textbooks, one teacher for as 
many as eight grades, and with the cus- 
tomary pail and common drinking cup for 
all students.” 

He said the challenge of ihe next decade 
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for Wisconsin schools involves the need 
for well-trained, well-qualified teachers, 
and school facilities which can cope with 
modern education. 

Statistics indicate, he said, that about 
three million unskilled jobs vanish in the 
United States each year, and that this 
fact and our competition with Russia are 
challenges to our schools. 

The duty of the state, he said, is to 
provide good teachers who have a mini- 
mum of four years of professional educa- 
tion and to provide incentives and oppor- 
tunities for inservice training of teachers 
now on the job. 

On the matter of financing education 
he reminded his audience that “a state 
whose highways are crowded with boat- 
trailers, where two-car garages and cock- 
tail parties are common, should be able to 
afford good education and educational fa- 
cilities for its children.” 


NEW YORK—‘“Social dynamite is build- 
ing up in our large cities in the form of 
unemployed out-of-school youth,” reports 
James B. Conant in a new book, Slums 
and Suburbs: A Commentary on Schools in 
Metropolitan Areas. 

Conant’s latest 
book stemming from 
his studies of Ameri- 
can public education 
financed by the Car- 
negie Corporation of 
New York contrasts 
the schools in the 
wealthy suburbs and 
the slums of the 
large cities. It complements his earlier 
American High School Today, which dealt 
primarily with high schools in independent 
towns and cities that were not part of a 
large metropolitan complex. 


JAMES B. CONANT 


Big City Employment Problem 

In his new book, he points up the 
severe educational and employment prob- 
lems facing school authorities in the big 
cities. In many slum neighborhoods over 
50% of the boys between 16 and %1 are 
out of school and out of work. The nation- 
wide rate of unemployment for youth is 
over twice the rate for all workers. Conant 
says that “a continuation of this situation 
is a menace to the social and _ political 
health of the large cities.” It is necessary 
to improve the education of slum youth 
and to open up employment for them. 

Citing the contrast in the money spent 
per pupil in the wealthy suburbs and in 
the slum schools, Conant states that this 
difference “challenges the concept of 
equality of opportunity in American pub- 
lic education.” Wealthy suburban schools 
are now spending twice as much per pupil 
as big city schools. Conant says that “in 
view of the problems of the large cities 
and their importance to the national in- 
terest . . . these ratios might well be 
reversed.” More money is needed in slum 
schools to compensate for the difficult 
tasks faced by the teachers. 


Discusses Lot of Negro 

He sympathetically discusses the lot of 
the Negro in the Northern cities, and in 
tackling the controversial cuestion of de- 
liberately mixing Negro and white stu- 
dents in those areas where housing pat- 
terns result in what amounts to segregated 
schools he states: “Antithetical to our free 
society as I believe de jure segregation 
to be, I think it would be far better for 
those who are agitating for the deliberate 
mixing of children to accept de facto seg- 
regated schools as a consequence of a pres- 
ent housing situation and to work for the 
improvement of slum schools whether 
Negro or white.” Conant is convinced 

(Turn to Page 28) 
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Bottoni and Mercier Attend 
Washington Salary Session 


WASHINGTON-—Jack Mercier, WEA 
field consultant, Madison, and Roger L. 
Bottoni, Milwaukee, represented Wiscon- 
sin at the Fourth National Salary School 
sponsored by the Office of Professional 
Development and Welfare of the National 
Education Association in Washington, 
D. C., Sept. 26-29. 

Approximately 140 educators, represent- 
ing the 50 states, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico were invited to attend 
the extensive three-day course to learn 
some practical ways of setting up and put- 
ting into operation salary schedules for 
teachers. A six member team of “instruc- 
tors” put school participants thru a rigid 
daily schedule and groups from each state 
received “diplomas” for satisfactory com- 
pletion of the course. 





‘SOCIAL DYNAMITE’ 
(Continued from Page 27) 


that slum conditions, not the color of the 
children, determine the low level of school 
achievement of youth in slum schools. 
“The answer to improving Negro educa- 
tion in the large Northern cities is to 
spend more money and to upgrade Negro 
schools, many of which are in slums, 
rather than to effect token integration by 
transportating pupils across attendance 
lines. Fully integrated teaching staffs are 
a necessity as well.” 


Discrimination Against Negroes 

Whereas the problems of the education 
of slum children are the same irrespective 
of color, the problems of employment of 
youth are compounded by discrimination 
against Negroes. Conant calls for the use 
of federal funds to open up employment 
opportunity for big city youth in order to 
insure nondiscriminatory practices by both 
management and labor. A major recom- 
mendation is that school authorities in the 
large cities “be given the responsibility for 
educational and vocational guidance of 
youth after they leave school until age 21” 
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L. to r.—Roger L. Bot- 
toni, Milwaukee, New- 
ell B. Walters, NEA 
Consultant on Teacher 
Welfare, and Jack 
Mercier, WEA Field 
Consultant at Wash- 
ington Conference. 


in order to bridge the gap between school 
and job. Conant stresses the necessity of 
tying school and job closely together. 


Task in Slum Schools 


A major task in the slum schools of the 
large cities is to “prepare a student for 
getting and keeping a job as soon as he 
leaves school.” A major task in the wealthy 
suburban school is to “guide the parent 
whose college ambitions outrun his child’s 
abilities toward a realistic picture of the 
kind of college his child is suited for.” In 
the slum school a very low percentage of 
youth are headed toward college; in the 
college-oriented suburb 80% or more of the 
students go on to college regardless of 
their ability. 

Conant then discusses at length the sub- 
urban schools in which he says very early 
guidance is necessary in order to educate 
both parents and children in the realities 
of college admission. “There are colleges 
today for every kind of student with every 
degree of ability.” He believes part of the 
answer to the college pressures in sub- 
urban schools is the frank recognition that 
the so-called prestige colleges are rapidly 
becoming pre-university schools in which 
the students are exceptionally bright and 
go on for further study in graduate schools. 
Many will enter the professions. The Cali- 
fornia pattern of two-year junior colleges 
“should be examined with care by citizens 
interested in solving college problems 
within many states.” 

Given the wide variety of undergraduate 
colleges, Conant says it is impossible to 
talk of raising standards by tightening ad- 
mission standards to college. He does, 
however, urge professional schools of law, 
medicine, and arts and sciences to set 
requirements for admission that “would 
include evidence by examination of a wide 
and solid academic education.” 


Recommendations for Improvement 

At the end of his 150-page book Conant 
summarizes his findings with 17 recom- 
mendations about improving education in 
both slums and suburbs. The lesson to be 
learned from visiting and _ contrasting 
schools in these totally different kinds of 


Wisconsin Educators Teach, 
Attend Seminars Abroad 


MADISON—The U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation has recently released the list of 
exchange teachers and those on direct 
assignment who are abroad this year and 
also those who have attended seminars 
during the past summer. The two Wis- 
consin teachers who are on exchange are 
Emma M. Jungton, Custer High School, 
Milwaukee, trading English positions with 
Mrs. Gisela Hoffman, Ricadra Huch-Schule, 
Hanover, Germany; and Leo D. Mueller, 
Cass Street School, Milwaukee, is teaching 
elementary subjects in Coventry, Warwick- 
shire, England, while Mrs. Rita M. Mur- 
phy is teaching at the Cass Street School. 

Three teachers are on direct assignments 
in Morocco, Greece, and Northern Rho- 
desia. Janet E. Esser, Odana School, Madi- 
son, is teaching in the American School of 
Tangier, Morocco; Zoe Ganos, Milwaukee, 
has been assigned for the second year to 
teach English in the National School in 
Greece; and Barbara A. Horn, St. Joseph’s 
Academy, Green Bay, is teaching English 
and literature in Northern Rhodesia. 


French Teacher at Chippewa Falls 

Those who have attended seminars 
abroad during the past summer were Dale 
R. Fatzinger, Wisconsin State College at 
Platteville, a history seminar in Brazil; 
Harlow H. Henninger, North High School, 
Sheboygan, a history seminar in France; 
Richard F. Sherburne, Marquette Univer- 
sity, and Margaret E. Wernecka, Washing- 
ton Park High School, Racine, a German 
seminar in Goete-Institut in Munich, Ger- 
many; and Alma D. Silvernail, Senior 
High School, Wauwatosa, a French sem- 
inar in France. 

For the second year Jean-Jacques Vil- 
laret of Ecole de Garcons, Paris, France, 
is teaching French in the Chippewa Falls 
Public Schools. 
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neighborhoods is that “what a_ school 
should do and can do is determined by the 
status and ambitions of the families being 
served.” 

Conant concludes by stating that he 
has “sought to create a set of anxious 
thoughts in the minds of the conscientious 
citizens who may read these pages and 
who, while living in the suburbs, may 
work in the city. To improve the work 
of the slum schools requires an improve- 
ment in the lives of the families who in- 
habit the slums, but without a drastic 
change in the employment prospects for 
urban Negro youth, relatively little can be 
accomplished. Therefore I close by urging 
that our large city educational problems be 
analyzed in far more detail than in the 
past and with a far greater degree of 
frankness. Neighborhood by neighborhood 
we need to know the facts, and when these 
facts indicate a dangerous social situation 
the American people should be prepared 
a take prompt action before it is too 
ate.” 

Slums and Suburbs: A Commentary on 
Schools in Metropolitan Areas is published 
by McGraw-Hill, New York. Paperbound 
$1.95, hardbound $3.95. 
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Lots of boys would like to be engineers when they grow up 


A few years ago, if a boy dreamed of being an engineer, 
he pictured himself perched in the cab of a giant locomotive. 
Nowadays, he has another kind of engineering in mind. 
He dreams of manned rockets twice the size of a steam 
engine, of giant computers, and specially equipped 
research laboratories. He pictures himself taking impor- 
tant strides in the world of scientific development. 


American Oil Company has talked to many such boys 
(and girls) at high school career conferences throughout 
the country. Many are preparing themselves for the 
college study necessary to become engineers. But some 
have not begun adequate preparation. Each of them needs 
the counsel and guidance of his teachers and parents. 


To become engineers, boys in school today must plan 
early and carefully. Students interested in science and 
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engineering shouid begin their basic studies in junior high 
school. As you know, mathematics, chemistry, physics 
and other sciences are essential. English grammar, com- 
position and speech courses should also receive special 
attention—studies that will promote clear understanding 
of technical and scientific ideas. 


Students who want to be engineers when they grow up 
may choose to be chemical, civil, electrical, mechanical 
engineers, to name a few. Your counsel and guidance—to 
direct and encourage the outstanding students in your 
school to plan now—will help make their dreams of a 
career in engineering a reality. 


STANDARD OIL 
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Northwestern WEA Choose Officers and Adopt Policies 


EAU CLAIRE-—Gordon Grilley, Mill- 
town, was elected for a five-year term to 
the Executive Board of the Northwestern 
Wisconsin Education Association at its an- 
nual convention in Eau Claire Oct. 12-13. 
According to the procedure of succession 
of officers in the organization, he will be- 
come president in 1966. 

Patricia Denker, Menomonie, first vice 
president, will succeed Hazel Calhoun, Bar- 
ron, who has been president during 1961. 


Other members of the Executive Board 
are E. W. Brickner, Independence, first 
vice president; Earl Ruedy, Neéillsville, 
second vice president; and Myron Fritsch, 
Withee. L. E. Slock, Eau Claire, was 
named executive secretary to succeed him- 
self, and Earl Tealey, Eau Claire, was 
chosen to succeed himself as treasurer. 

On matters of educational policy, resolu- 
tions of the Association urged: 

1. Strengthening of the academic prep- 
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FOR PIONEER UNIT 


Community loans—many valuable antiques— 
make thrilling pioneer exhibit as told by Kathryn Seville 
in the Indiana Teacher magazine. Digest of article, below 


Citizens lend their prize antiques 
(even collectors’ items) to our 
6th grade for our annual pioneer 
exhibit. Some items are over 100 
years old. Appreciation of our 
heritage is stressed in this unit 
of work. Although part of English 
studies, it combines social studies, 
art, music, and some arithmetic. 


Before first item is borrowed, 
there is class discussion about 
need for careful handling, im- 
portance of dependability, and 
respect for the property of others. 


For our 9th exhibit 400 items 
were loaned. As each is brought 
in by a pupil, two committees 
start to function. Meticulous 
records give history of item and 
names of pupil and lender. 


These records are basis of pupils’ 
48 page mimeographed catalog. 
Numbers help visitors quickly to 
identify the antiques. 
When exhibit is arranged, part 
of English assignment are letters 
to other teachers and classes and 
invitations to lenders, parents 
and relatives. Pupils write script. 
Theme of program usually comes 
from some item or unusual an- 
tique loaned. Once it came from 
etchings of early Americans and 
included songs and verse about 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
Noah Webster, Francis Marion. 
Items exhibited have ranged from 
400-year-old arrowhead to 
spinning wheel, samplers, 108- 
year-old cradle, McGuffey 
reader, coverlets, battle flags, 
old candle mold, and 
1812 sword. 


“ttle pickup! 


Enjoy the 
satisfying little lift 
in Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 


The bit of sweet in the lively flavor 


is delicious yet never rich or filling. 








aration to require a minimum of four years 
professional education for teachers receiv- 
ing their initial certification to teach in all! 
schools of Wisconsin, and that teachers al- 
ready in the field be encouraged to work 
toward a degree in a planned program. 

2. Studying the place of the County 
Teachers Colleges in the post-high schoo! 
education program of the state by the Co- 
ordinating Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion as directed by recent legislation in 
order to facilitate the four-year require- 
ment for teacher certification. The resolu- 
tion proposed to the Coordinating 
Committee that some of the two-year insti- 
tutions might be 1) attached to the State 
College system, 2) organized as a part of 
the University of Wisconsin educational 
program, 3) established as junior colleges, 
or 4) discontinued, if after study condi- 
tions and circumstances do not warrant 
their existence. 

3. Continuing the principle of state aid 
to public education based upon the equali- 
zation formula and “that the state legisla- 
ture be urged to continue to adjust the 
guaranteed equalized valuation behind 
each pupil to keep pace with rising costs 
and to seriously consider raising this equal- 
ized valuation guaranteed behind each 
child in average daily attendance.” 

4. Support by both political parties in 
the next Congress of Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation since some form of federal aid is a 
“must” in the future of the United States. 

5. Recognition of the benefits of the 
National Defense Education Act and the 
upgrading effects it has had on certain 
phases of education of our educational 
program, but deplores the rigid federal and 
state control of the program. The Associa- 
tion urges aid for all academic subjects. 

6. Continuation of G. I. education bene- 
fits with the minimum being equivalent to 
or better than those following World War 
II and the Korean War. 


Endorsement of Programs 

Resolutions endorsing educational poli- 
cies of other professional organizations and 
departments were adopted. They include: 

1. Approval of the vigorous and highly 
effective leadership in improving educa- 
tional opportunities and progress in Wis- 
consin by the officers and personnel of the 
Wisconsin Education Association. 

2. Commendation of the NEA and the 
WEA for their constructive achievements 
and progressive leadership on national and 
state levels) The NWEA also urged the 
unified membership plan in local, state, 
and national associations. 

3. Declaration of support and coopera- 
tion to Angus B. Rothwell, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, for the best 
interests of boys and girls of Wisconsin. 

4. Commendation of “the State Legisla- 
ture and Governor Gaylord Nelson for 
many favorable actions given bills pertain- 
ing to education in Wisconsin during the 
1961 legislative session.” 

5. Appreciation for the splendid coop- 
eration and active leadership in the im- 
provement of education in Wisconsin by 
the officers of the Wisconsin Association 
of School Boards. 
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You Will Light Their Way 


Mh 2, Si Wa 


Nationai Education Association Photo 


Tomorrow’s statesmen, scientists, leaders, citizens sit before you in your classroom. 
You will light their way into the future. 


Yours is an obligation to impart knowledge—and more. You must help instill the concepts 
which give utility and dignity to learning. Young Americans cannot begin too early to learn the 
nature of freedom—or about the individual responsibilities which freedom imposes. Many 
teachers have found the Treasury’s School Savings Program helpful in such citizenship training. 
Through the weekly purchase of U.S. Savings Stamps their students have gained experience in 
practical patriotism. 


Teachers value School Savings for other reasons, too. They’ve seen youngsters develop self- 
reliance, self-discipline—and learn how thrift can help them meet the challenge of their future. 
Ewald Turner, president, National Education Association, says: “The program aids two sound 
causes—greater personal opportunity in the future and greater national security now.” 


Support School Savings and buy Savings Bonds yourself. They are Shares in America. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


You save more than money with 


U.S. SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 
For information, write U.S. Savings Bonds Division 
Washington 25, D.C. : aa 
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Witty Urges Guidance for TV Program Selection 


NEW YORK-Not all television is bad 
and it’s up to adults—both by guidance 
and setting examples—to encourage chil- 
dren to get something worthwhile out of 
available programs, a professor of educa- 
tion from Northwestern University told a 
meeting of the American Psychological 
Association recently. 

Paul Witty reported the observations of 
11 years of continuous study of the view- 
ing habits of children—as well as parents 
and teachers. 

“Despite some limitations of TV, it has 
many desirable features as well as great 
potentialities,” Witty said. “The antidote 
to its undesirable aspects lies in a con- 
structive program of guidance for chil- 
dren and young people.” 

He said that while parents and teach- 
ers alike have an opportunity to encourage 
development of better television program- 
ing—and to help curb the Westerns and 
crime presentations—“they have the re- 
sponsibility also to make the most of the 
present offerings.” 


Parents Are Models 

Since parents provide models of con- 
duct for children, Witty noted, they might 
very well examine their own TV habits 
and attitudes. 

“TV is a problem mainly in homes 
where parents allow it to become and re- 
main a problem,” he pointed out. 

He told the psychologists that children 
need a varied, well-balanced schedule of 
daily activities including outdoor exercise, 
rest, play, and reading. 

He said that the 11 year study he has 
conducted at Northwestern University in- 
dicates that the amount of reading by 
youngsters has increased slightly since 
advent of TV, but that the average child 
does not appear to read widely. 

Hobbies, too, seem little affected by 
the amount of television viewing a child 
does, nor do school grades. He said that 
several recent studies show a persistence 


of old hobbies and the appearance of new 
ones since TV arrived. He agreed with 
observers who state that heavy television 
viewing, at any stage of elementary 
school, significantly lowers school grades. 


Basic Cause of Problems 

The annual survey, made by Witty 
principally in Chicago area schools, is 
done by questionnaires sent to the stu- 
dents, parents, and teachers. He said that 
recent survey replies contained less refer- 
ence to television as associated with be- 
havior and adjustment problems. TV, like 
movies, he said, is a precipitating, rather 
than a basic cause of these problems. 

Viewing in the last decade has essen- 
tially levelled off at 21 hours per week 
for the average elementary school pupil, 
14 for high school students, 20 for par- 
ents, and 12 for teachers. This is not 
markedly different than in 1950, he 
reported. 

Since 1950, Hopalong Cassidy has been 
replaced by Dennis the Menace for ele- 
mentary students, while high school stu- 
dents now favor Maverick over I Love 
Lucy. Parents have switched from Arthur 
Godfrey to Playhouse 90, also favored 
consistently the last three years by 
teachers. 


TV Ownership 


Television receivers reached their satu- 
ration point in 1960 when 99% of the 
children queried said they had sets in their 
homes. “The trend is now toward two 
sets or more in every home,” Witty re- 
ported, with 3% saying they have color TV. 

“Noteworthy,” according to Witty, “is 
the fact that few programs from educa- 
tional stations appear among the favorite 
programs listed.” 

“By judicious efforts to lead children to 
utilize wisely interests awakened by TV, 
additional benefits may be realized from 
this great medium of entertainment and 
enlightenment,” Witty concluded. 
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EARN EXTRA CASH 


We have funds available to finance College costs. Would you 
like to make these funds available to families in your area? 


We pay you $100.00 for each family you enroll in the Plan. 


Write to us for full details. 


THE EDUCATORS TUITION PLAN 


Phone CL 1—1205 


Indianapolis 20, Indiana 








Memorial Scholarship Fund 
Begun Honoring Anderson 


MADISON-—The first dean of the Schoo! 
of Education at the University of Wiscon- 
sin will be honored with a memorial schol: 
arship fund, it was announced Oct. 19. The 
Charles J. Anderson Scholarship Fund fo: 
Teachers has been established with an 
initial $5,000 gift from Mrs. Ada M. An- 
derson, wife of the late dean. 

Contributions for the fund are being 
accepted from friends, teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and college faculty, many ot 
whom knew Dean Anderson, said Lindley 
J. Stiles, dean of the School of Education 
and chairman of the faculty committee fo: 
the fund. 

Scholarship assistance will be provided 
by the fund to students preparing to teach 
in elementary and secondary schools at the 
University, Dean Stiles said. Awards will 
be made by the University Scholarship 
Committee on the basis of academic abil- 
ity and promise as teachers. 

Dean Anderson, a pioneer educational 
leader, gave more than 40 years of dis- 
tinguished service to the schools of Wis- 
consin. In 1930 he became the first dean 
of the School of Education. The establish- 
ment of the school was his crowning 
achievement, and he remained dean thru 
its formative years, retiring in 1947. He 
died last year at the age of 80. 

A native of Thomson, Minn., Dean An- 
derson was graduated from the State Nor- 
mal School, Superior, in 1903, and spent 
the greatest part of his professional career 
in Wisconsin. He later received a master’s 
degree from the University of Wisconsin 
and then did post graduate work at the 
University of Chicago. 

Some of Dean Anderson’s publications 
include these books: “My Government,” 
“The Lincoln Reader,” “The Triangle 
Arithmetics,” “Supervision of Rural 
Schools,” and “Visiting the Teachers at 
Work.” He also edited a series of elemen- 
tary school classics. 

Persons wishing to contribute may mail 
contributions to: University of Wisconsin 
Foundation, Charles J. Anderson Scholar- 
ship Fund for Teachers, 337 Wisconsin 
Center, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
6, Wis. 


Tall Family of Teachers 


Henry M. Tall, superintendent of the 
Sheboygan Falls Public Schools, may be 
justly proud of his family’s contribution to 
education in Wisconsin. He is beginning 
his 37th year in Wisconsin schools and his 
three sons are carrying on the tradition of 
service to the public schools. 

Henry C. has been an Industrial Arts 
teacher in Milwaukee for the past ten 
years. 

James F. is director of instructional 
services in the Fond du Lac Public Schools. 

John R., who graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in June, has been ap- 
pointed band director at the Rufus King 
High School in Milwaukee. 

The Journal congratulates the Talls 
for their service to the profession which 
is the foundation for all professions and 
occupations. 
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UW School of Education 
Awarded Research Grants 


MADISON—Concentrated research into 
the learning process will be pushed for- 
ward with extra vigor at the University 
of Wisconsin as the result of contracts for 
more than $250,000 signed with the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Involved in the research are the follow- 
ing UW educators: 

Kai Jensen, a five-year study of factors 
influencing the learning and problem-solv- 
ing behavior of the mentally retarded 
child—$92,748; 

Herbert Klausmeier, with Chester W. 
Harris as co-director, a three-year study of 
strategies of learning and efficiency of con- 
cept attainment by individuals and groups 
—$54,744; 

Burton W. Kreitlow, a three-year grant 
to continue his long-range study of the 
educational effectiveness of newly central- 
ized school districts in rural areas— 
$60,243; 

Philip Lambert, a two-and-a-half year 
grant to study classroom interaction, pupil 
achievement and adjustment in team 
teaching as compared with the self-con- 
tained classroom—$40,344; 

Carl Rogers, a one-year grant to study 
the relationship of group counseling to 
subsequent academic performance at the 
college level—$7,796. 

All the educators with the exception of 


Dr. Rogers, who is professor of psychology 
and psychiatry, are on the faculty of the 
UW School of Education. 

According to Dean Lindley J. Stiles, 
“This grant to UW researchers represents 
another milestone on the highway to excel- 
lence in education. We are deeply in- 


L. to r. Seated: Carl 
Rogers, Burton Kreit- 
low; standing: Herbert 
Klausmeier, Philip 
Lambert, and_Kai Jen- 
sen, UW faculty 
members. 


debted to Rep. Melvin R. Laird, (Marsh- 
field) for his vigorous leadership in 
making the funds available. These con- 
tracts bring the total research grants 
obtained from the cooperative research 
program by the University to almost $1 
million in the last five years.” 
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Synthesizes 75 doctoral studies to offer 


practical insights for practitioners, and 
fresh theories for further research: 
MEASUREMENT , 


What are the criteria of teacher effectiveness? 


e@ What are the pertinent theories of the 


nature and structure of human abilities? 
Have statistical techniques been adequate? 


Are there discrepancies between teacher 





TEACHER 
EFFECTIVENESS 


BY A.S. BARR with Worcester, Abell, 
Beecher, Jensen, Peronto, Ringness, 
and Schmid 


156 PAGES 
FIVE DOLLARS 


Dembar Publications 
Box 1605, Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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potenial and performance? 


What are the personal and professional 


prerequisites to teacher effectiveness? 


e@ Can good teachers be distinguished from 


poor teachers? 


This milestone monograph presents a 
critical overview of 30 years of important 
research into teacher effectiveness, 

and offers such general observations 

and new hypotheses as appear to 

be supported by the data. 





PRESIDENT HANSEN ... 
(Continued from Page 27) 


High School, he later was principal of the 
Union Free High School at Milltown and 
subsequently was principal of the Neills- 
ville schools. 

His first college teaching assignment was 
at the State Teachers College at Eau 
Claire. However, he returned to adminis- 
trative work in 1929 when he became su- 
perintendent of schools at Oconto. In 1932 
he went to Stoughton as school superin- 
tendent. He came to Stevens Point as 
president 21 years ago. 


During his tenure as president, the stu- 
dent enrollment and the number of faculty 
members have virtually tripled and the 
college has become a member of the North 
Central Association of Colleges. Also, sev- 
eral buildings have been added. 

In addition to his responsibilities as a 
teacher and administrator, President Han- 
sen has been president of the Stevens 
Point Chamber of Commerce, the North- 
western WEA at Eau Claire, the Southern 
WEA at Madison, and the WEA. In 1959 
he was presented with the Distinguished 
Citizen Award by the Stevens Point Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce. 
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RECORDED IN THE PASSBOOKS. 


409 Insurance Building 


NOTICE TO ALL CREDIT UNION MEMBERS 


The Annual Meeting of the Credit Union will be held on Thursday, January 
18, 1962, in the WEA office, 404 Insurance Building, Madison, Wisconsin, at 


PASSBOOK CALL AS OF DECEMBER 15, 1961 


Please send in your passbook by December 15, 1961 for audit and posting of 
1961 dividends. Passbooks will not be returned until some time in January, as 
audit and dividend posting cannot be completed until after December 31, 1961. 


Address passbooks to: Chairman of Examining Committee, 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, 
below address. 
ANY PAYMENTS ON LOANS OR ANY SHARE PURCHASES ARE TO BE 
FORWARDED AS USUAL DURING THIS PERIOD, AND THEY WILL BE 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 





Date of Application 
Amount desired $ 
IMBIO  ciecaccals Married 
Date of first payment 


endorsers, etc. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, STOCK AND LOAN 


Qualified loans granted up to $500 on signature only; on loans over $500, please 
offer security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on car, or 


If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below’ 


Name: Address: 
IES scccicctcsucsinrasiesicseciiteahaaatstds Giles tatietaicigan gains DUES: cccichiniimtiniiinia nie 
If other security ie being offered, give: description: 6... 65.26 -n ccc sa ccewnssn 


Husband's (wife)’s occupation 
My salary is $ per mo. for 
My total indebtedness is $.-.-----_-~-- Nattre Of GERIET ssc cccccccnwscccevceee 


Do you own a car? ---.-. Make and year 

Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? uo... cscs anncneescccese= 
My teaching address is 

ST OR ND Be incase eerie eects Steed sini citeiniinsne tn innndtesicinind aaa 
Name of my pansate and Gielt QOEVESS .nnccinccccccdsniescncdmintsansousesmewes 


Years in present position Total experience 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19__-_, I am under contract to 


I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5 per share. 
Remarks: 


We approved the above loan, _------- 


CREDIT COMMITTEE: Chr. 














Watson to Address WESPA 
Lakeshore Conference 


MILWAUKEE-—George E. Watson, 
former state superintendent of public in- 
struction, will be the principal speaker at 
the Lakeshore Sectional Meeting of the 
Wisconsin Elementary School Principal: 

Association in Pears« 

Hall at the Univer- 

sity of Wisconsin- 

Milwaukee, Jan. 13, 

reports John T. Mor- 

rissey, principal of 

Fairview Elementary 

School of Milwaukee 

and chairman of the 

committee. The title 

of the address will 

a be “The Administra- 

28 tor and Understand- 

GEORGE E. WATSON ing New Teaching 
Innovations.” 

Small group discussions will follow on 
the topics: “Creativity and Teaching,” 
“Program Learning-Teaching Machines,” 
“Foreign Languages,” and “The New 
Math.” 

Louise Berman, Gerald Gleason, and 
Anthony Gradisnik of the faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee and 
Henry Van Engen of the University fac- 
ulty at Madison will be leaders of the 
group discussions. 

Registration will begin at 8:15 A.M. 
and the session will end at noon. There 
will be a registration fee of $1.00. All in- 
terested administrators are welcome and 
are urged to attend. 


NEA President Ewald Turner has 
chosen “Teach for Tomorrow” as_ the 
theme for the year. In announcing the 
idea, he explained that to “teach for to- 
morrow” meant teaching not for the sixties, 
but for the seventies and eighties. 

As he put it: “In our classrooms today 
are the future diplomats, doctors, dairy- 
men, dog catchers, and delinquents. The 
first-grader entering school this fall will 
graduate from college in 1978. His influ- 
ence on his society will not be evident 
until the eighties or nineties. Our teaching 
must reflect our love and respect for each 
individual and the desire to motivate each 
child to develop to his greatest potential.” 
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Some Predictions About 
Future College Students 


At a recent meeting of the American 
Council on Education in Washington, a 
representative of a national testing service 
made some significant predictions about 
college students in the future. Surveying 
the present educational facilities and 
trends, he expressed the belief the relation- 
ship between colleges and secondary and 
junior high schools will change. 

It was predicted that students would be 
better equipped for college because it was 
possible to raise one’s IQ; that they would 
be better prepared to do advanced college 
work because courses previously taught 
during the college’s first two years would 
soon be taught in the high schools, while 
high school courses moved down to the 
junior highs; and that students thru better 
counseling, would be more sure of their 
educational goals. 

Several speakers, in discussing the cur- 
ricula of tomorrow, emphasized that there 
would be greater cooperation between col- 
leges and high schools because officials of 
both groups were beginning to realize they 
could not solve their own problems alone. 

Others indicated that the ensuing years 
would bring two developments calculated 
to produce greater efficiency and economy 
in education. One would be improved co- 
ordination of educational facilities within a 
state to make sure that available resources 
were best used to get the educational jobs 
done; and the second was the growth of 
regional educational compacts which to- 
day operate in 33 states. 


YOURS .. . for the asking 


Thru this column you can find many 
educational materials and teaching aids 
that are not available elsewhere. In order- 
ing the material, please fill out coupon 
completely and print your name and ad- 
dress. Allow two weeks for receiving the 
items directly from the advertiser. No re- 
quests for children, please. 





24, Literature with information about the 
Mason Protected Fund Raising plans for 
schools and school groups. (Mason Can- 
dies, Inc.) 

36. Circular describing the “What is It” 
series of 38 books, which opens many 
avenues of easy-to-read science informa- 
tion. (Benefic Press) 





—> 


48. Brochures on Summer Sessions Abroad 
of the University of San Francisco in 
Guadalajara, Mexico, Valencia, Spain and 
Palma de Mallorca, Spain. (Dr. Carlos 
Sanchez) 


51. Booklet describing a low-cost trip with 
wide coverage and flexibility to meet in- 
dividual preferences. (Europe Summer 
Tours) 


53. Information on Transatlantic Univer- 
sity Tours for 19€2. All expense, personally 
conducted, especially for teachers. (Dr. 
F, E. Sharton) 
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JOIN 
THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
JOURNEY TO UNDERSTANDING 


Summer Session—1962 
WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE 
STEVENS POINT 


Earn 6 credits during the eight week summer session—three weeks 


“on campus” and five weeks “on tour.” 


Visit NINE countries and FIFTEEN cities. All transportation, meals, 


hotels and sightseeing pre-arranged and paid for in tour price. 


See Iguassu Falls and the Inca ruins at Machu Picchu 
Have a barbecue lunch with the gauchos on an estancia in Argentina. 
Enjoy a boat trip on Lake Titicaca in a native balsa boat. 


Visit the new cities of Brazilia and Volta Redonda in Brazil. 


Study coffee production first hand in the state of Sao Paulo. 


For further information contact: 


ROBERT S. LEWIS 
Department of Geography, Wisconsin State College 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Reservations close December 15, 1961 











Available in 
school year of 
1961-62 only. 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. G, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more-than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
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School Street Address 
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L. to r.—vV. B. Rasmusen, director of Audio-Visual Center, Wisconsin State College; Lester 
Steinhoff, in charge of Film Library; and Craig Eben, member of Center staff. 


La Crosse State College 
Opens Audio-Visual Center 


LA CROSSE-A film library of nearly 
700 items has been opened at the Audio- 
Visual Center at the Wisconsin State 
College, La Crosse, according to V. B. 
Rasmusen, director of the center. 

The rental service for these films is 
available to schools, churches, clubs, retail 


organizations, professional societies, indus- 
tries, and adult education groups. 

A 165-page catalog lists the films both 
under general subjects and under alpha- 
betical listings with a description of each 
film. The subject headings include arith- 
metic, art, astronomy, audio-visual educa- 
tion, biology, business and economics, 
business skills, chemistry, citizenship and 
government, conservation, Christmas, 
driver education, foreign languages, geog- 





What is a fish? 


The B/P What Is It Series 
provides stimulating answers 

to science questions that 
provoke young minds. 

Simple, basic facts about a 
single topic cover each area of 
the elementary science program. 
This list of lavishly illustrated 
ole) eM ate fom elclclamerctaclivliny 
prepared for grades 1 to 8. 


j 4900 N. Narragansett Ave., 
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raphy, geology and meteorology, guidance, 
health and safety, history, language arts, 
literature, mathematics, music, physical 
education, physics, psychology, science, 
social studies, sociology, stagecraft, and 
teacher education. 

The films are listed according to the 
group to which they are best suited: pri- 
mary, intermediate, junior or senior hig) 
school, college, or adult. 

Teachers interested in this service may 
write to Film Library, Wisconsin State 
College, La Crosse. 


‘Continental Classroom’ 
Features U.S. Government 


NEW YORK—“Continental Classroom” 
featuring a course in American Goverm- 
ment was launched by the NBC Television 
Network on Sept. 25. Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk introduced the two-semester 
college-level course which will be televised 
in color every morning coast-to-coast Mon- 
day thru Friday, 6:30 to 7:00 A.M., local 
time thru May 25. 

Peter H. Odegard, professor of political 
science at the University of California at 
Berkeley, will be on leave to conduct the 
course. 

“The government of the United States 
is our biggest and our most important 
business,” stated Dr. Odegard. “Just how 
big it is nobody knows—and I mean no- 
body. And even while I say this it is 
growing bigger and bigger.” 


Guest on Program 

During the year he will be talking about 
this new leviathan and how it got that 
way. “Why this fantastic growth?” he asks. 
“This we ought to understand, whether 
we like it or not.” 

Each week, on the average, there will 
be a guest on the program. To try to 
make “a bit more vivid” some of the 
problems that he considers, Dr. Odegard 
will make on-camera use of charts, pic- 
tures, maps, and film clips. 


Munger Elected NSPRA 
North Central Officer 


MADISON—WEA Locals-PR_ Consult- 
ant Bob Munger was one of the members 
of the executive committee of the National 
School Public Relations Association who 
met in Washington, D.C. Oct. 4-7 to 
plan for the annual NSPRA seminar. 

The 1962 seminar will be held in Den- 
ver following the NEA convention in July. 
Invitations to participate will go to those 
in Wisconsin and thruout the nation who 
have a major school public relations 
assignment. 

Munger was elected North Central Reg- 
ional Vice-President of NSPRA last spring, 
and will serve a two-year term. The region 
consists of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

NSPRA is a department of NEA. In ad- 
dition to sponsoring the seminar and pub- 
lishing a wide variety of materials in the 
PR field NSPRA is also instrumental in 
promoting the Golden Key and School Bell 
Awards programs. 
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In Memoriam 


William F. Faulkes, 84, director of the 
Wisconsin Vocational Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion from its founding in 1921 until his 
retirement in 1951, died Aug. 9 in a Madi- 
son hospital after a long illness. After 
serving as a medic in the Spanish Ameri- 
can War and a male nurse in New York 
and Chicago, he was appointed by the fed- 
eral government to study vocational edu- 
cation in Germany and England. He taught 
manual training in Wisconsin for a period 
of time and joined the State Board of 
Vocational Education in Madison in 1918. 
He had the distinction of serving on sev- 
eral state and national committees to aid 
the handicapped. 

*# & 


Mrs. Grace F. Sweeney, 63, a kinder- 
garten teacher in the Milwaukee Public 
Schools for 44 years, died June 26 at 
her home in Milwaukee. Shortly after 
graduation from the kindergarten course 
of the Milwaukee Normal School in 
1916, she began her teaching career in 
Milwaukee. 

* % 

C. L. Rich, 75, a teacher at Stout State 
College until his retirement in 1956, died 
suddenly in an Eau Claire hospital re- 
cently. He attended Oshkosh Normal 
School and majored in civil engineering 
at the University of Wisconsin. He retired 
from civil engineering and went into 
teaching in 1920. At one time he was 
principal at Soldiers Grove, Monticello, 
and Kewaskum. 

* & & 

Milton A. Melcher, 66, dean of engi- 
neering at Platteville State College, died 
unexpectedly at his home Oct. 21. He was 
former president of the Wisconsin Institute 
of Technology at Platteville before it 
merged with the state college. A graduate 
of the geology department of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota he moved to Platteville 
as an instructor in the Institute and was 
named president in 1942. 

* @ @ 

Gustav H. Rieman, 58, professor of 
genetics at the University of Wisconsin, 
died Oct. 8 at a Rhinelander hospital after 
suffering a heart attack Sept. 27. He re- 
ceived degrees from the Iowa State Uni- 
versity and the University of Wisconsin. 
He was president of the Potato Associa- 
tion of America in 1952 and has pub- 
lished many scientific papers on genetics, 
botany, plant breeding, and disease re- 
sistance plants. 

® 

James H. Smith, 77, director of teacher 
education and placement at Oshkosh State 
College from 1934 until his retirement in 
1954, died at the Alexian Brothers Hos- 
pital in Oshkosh Sept. 20. He was the 
author of a number of textbooks, includ- 
ing a widely used series in mathematics. 

*# @ ® 

Anna M. Ullrich, 58, a teacher for 26 
years in West Allis, died in October of a 
heart attack. A graduate of Whitewater 
State College, she received her master’s 
degree from Marquette University. She was 
a past president of the West Allis Teachers 
Association. 
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Guides to Prepare Teachers 
Developed at TEPS Session 


MILWAUKEE-Prior to the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards (TEPS) session at 
Penn State last June, a conference was 
held to develop guidelines for the prepa- 
ration of science teachers. The conference 
included representatives from the National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification and the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

A total of 150 persons participated in 
the invitational conference which included 
classroom teachers, supervisors, professors, 
administrators, and state department of 
education personnel. Wisconsin was repre- 
sented by R. F. Lewis, first assistant state 
superintendent of public instruction, Mil- 
ton Pella, professor of education at the 
University of Wisconsin, and Margaret 
Joseph, chairman of the Mathematics De- 
partment of Shorewood High School. 


Purpose of Guidelines 

The idea of preparing guidelines to im- 
prove teacher education in science and 
mathematics was anchored in the desire 
to create a way to work with groups of 
scholars in order to identify the principles 
basic to an adequate program of prepara- 
tion of teachers. The guidelines com- 
pleted this summer and accepted by 
representatives of state departments of 
education is the result of two years of con- 
sultation among public school and college 
teachers of mathematics and science, 
school administrators, college of education 
administrators, and state department offi- 
cials. The approved curriculum for the 
preparation of teachers of mathematics and 
science will now require more intensive 
work to qualify and be certified as a 
teacher. 

Evaluators visiting a campus to accredit 
an institution offering teacher training pro- 
grams will use the guidelines to determine 
the adequacy of the program. 


Bureau of Personnel Seeks 
Principal for Janesville 


MADISON—The Bureau of Personnel 
of the State Department of Administra- 
tion has announced the opening for a 
principalship in the Wisconsin School for 
the Visually Handicapped at Janesville. 
The program of the school includes aca- 
demic and vocation areas for children from 
kindergarten thru the twelfth grade. The 
summer activities include rehabilitation for 
blind adults, a training institute for teach- 
ers of the visually handicapped children, 
and a workshop for parents of blind 
children. 

The applicant should have a degree, 
preferably a master’s, and experienced in 
the education of visually handicapped chil- 
dren. The starting salary near $8,000 de- 
pends on training and experience. 

Interested applicants should write to 
Ray Long, Superintendent, Wisconsin 
School for the Visually Handicapped, 
Janesville. Formal application should be 
filed with the Bureau of Personnel, State 
Office Building, Room 720, Madison. 











NOW 


RELAX IN 


EUROPE 


UNCROWDED 


Fall and winter are ideal for browsing 
in bookstores, art galleries and museums, 
for shopping, sightseeing and shows. It's 
the season for theatres, ballet 
and concerts. 


opera, 


LOWEST FARES! 

Fly ICELANDIC from New York for low- 
est fares of any scheduled airline ANY 
TIME of year . . . plus biggest Family 
Plan reductions through next June 30. 


EXTRA WEEK “FREE” 
Stay longer, see more with the money 
you save on ICELANDIC, The Value Line. 
For family of 4 roundtrip to Oslo, pay 
$526.60 LESS than jet Economy Class 
. to London pay $391.20 LESS. Full- 
First Class legroom on 
long-range pressurized Douglas DC-6Bs 


course meals, 


with weather radar. From New York to 
ENGLAND + SCOTLAND 
HOLLAND + GERMANY - NORWAY 
SWEDEN + DENMARK « FINLAND 
LUXEMBOURG * 


ICELAND - 


* no Family Plan 


17-day Excursion fares available 


VISIT ICELAND, new tourist discovery. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


ICELANDIC 


AIRLINES 
ee lorrnlelaA 


San Francisco 


WRITE FOR FOLDER WT 
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———— WORLD TRAVEL 





ON A BUDGET—1962 


Expanding horizons with Dittmann 
Tours: 
EUROPE, Grand, Coronet, Olympian, 
12 to 19 countries, 35-55 days in 
Europe $1195-1595 
Pageant of Britain, all parts of The Isles 
in six weeks, May 25—July 3 __ $1095 
and introducing 
Dittmann Global Circle — Around -the- 
World in sixty days, 3 departures: 
Spring, Summer, Fall 
All four prices include trans-Atlantic and 
trans-Pacific passage by air or by ship 
—frequent departures in June and July, 
returning late August. Tours expertly 
conducted. 





Organtzation 


DITTMANN BUILDING 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


P.0. BOX 199 
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Zz SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 
1962 
University of San Francisco 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico—July 1—August 4 


$240.00 includes tuition, board and room, and 
alee: 

VALENCIA, Spain—June 29—August 21 
Several plans to fit individual requirements 
from $625.00 including tuition, board and 
room, activities and ROUNDTRIP BY PLANE 
NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 

PALMA de MALLORCA, Spain— 

July 19—September 1 
Several plans to fit individual requirements 
from $695.00 including tuition, board and 
room, activities and ROUNDTRIP BY PLANE 
NEW YORK—MADRID-PALMA. 


INFORMATION: 
Dr. Carlos Sanchez 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 











EUROPE 


An unregimented low-cost trip stressing indi- 
vidual liberty & very wide coverage on & off 
the beaten path from Scandinavia to Africa. 
Iron Curtain optional. Unless the standard 
tour is a ‘‘must'’ for you, write for details. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box $ — Pasadena, California 


a ee 


Dr. Sharton’s Personally Conducted 
TRANSATLANTIC UNIVERSITY TOURS 
A. Northwest Europe—Scandinavia—9 Countries 
June 10—About 51. Weeks—$997 
B. Eleven-country European Tour—July 17—$987 
All-expense, all inclusive (ALL meals, etc.) 
Excellent air-conditioned luxury boats 
Especially for teachers 
Two highly experienced leaders 
Dr. F. E. Sharton, 6251 N. Sheridan, Chicago 40 
Dr. Alfreda K. Stallman, 519 Glenwood Drive, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 








TEACH IN VENEZUELA 
American-type school, Bachelor's Degree re- 
quired, 2 years experience, single, travel costs 
paid by the school. 
Openings: 
Elementary: Kg, 1, 2, 4. 
Junior High: Math, Science, Shop, P. E. 
Recruiting in Chicago, Minneapolis in Decem- 
ber. Airmail inquires to: James Murray, Super- 
intendent, Escuela Bella Vista, Apartado 290, 
Maracaibo, Venezuela. 








CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we a find it for you. Enroll now. 
c COZZENS, Manager 
ge N.A.T.A. 








Recess Time 


A Matter of Perspective 

The sports car owner was giving his 
friend the first ride in a new foreign im- 
port which was lowslung. After they had 
been driving awhile the friend appeared 
to be puzzled, so the driver asked him 
what was wrong. 

“I can’t figure out what that long wall 
is we’ve been passing.” 

“That’s no wall,” snapped the driver. 
“That’s the curb.” 

= 2 = 

Many people who stand up vigorously 
for their rights fall down miserably on 
their duties. 

° * = 
Methodology 

A professor who had taught for many 
years was counseling a young teacher. 
“You will discover,” he said, “that in 
nearly every class there is a youngster 
eager to argue. Your first impulse will be 
to silence him. I advise you to think care- 
fully before doing so. He probably is the 
only one who is listening.” 

= = 2 

Some boys don’t follow in father’s foot- 
steps because the old man didn’t make any 
tracks. 

= * = 
All in a Day’s Work 

The young reporter dashed up to the 
house where a crime had been committed 
and was stopped by a policeman on guard. 

“You've got to let me in,” the young 
reporter protested loudly. “I’ve been as- 
signed to do the murder.” 

“Well,” responded the policeman, 
“you're too late. Somebody’s already 
done it.” 

& = = 


It’s all right to let your mind wander 
occasionally provided you don’t try to fol- 
low it. 

* = = 


Worked Fine for Her 
“What’s wrong?” cried the wife when 
her husband bellowed from the bathroom. 
“My razor—it won’t cut.” 
“Don’t be silly,” she responded, “your 
beard can’t be tougher than the linoleum.” 
= = = 


Smile: A curve that will straighten out 

anything. 
= ® ® 
Mathematics 

Census takers have their problems, just 
like the rest of us. Take the one who asked 
a certain lady her age: 

“Well,” she replied, “let me figure it 
out. I was 18 when I married my husband 
who was 30. Now he’s 60 and that’s twice 
as old as he was then. So I must be 36.” 

= = = 

Money may not buy happiness, but it 
certainly lets you look for it in a lot more 
places. 

® * = 
One of the Reasons 

One of the reasons for the continuing 
shortage of school teachers sat down on the 
bus and announced: “My teacher quit to- 
day. The principal said we made so much 
noise she couldn’t stand it any longer.” 


“But didn’t she ask you to be quiet?’ 
the bus driver inquired. 

“T don’t know,” was the answer. “W: 
couldn’t hear anything she said.” 


2 * * 


Good Reason 
“I’m not really late, boss,” said the tardy 
secretary, hanging up her hat. “I just too! 
my coffee break before coming in.” 
* ® a 


Delayed Arson 

A merchant took out a fire insurance 
policy and the same day his store burned 
to the ground. The company suspected 
fraud, but couldn’t prove anything. It had 
to be content with writing the following 
letter: 

“Dear Sir: You took out an insurance 
policy at 10 a.m. and your fire did not 
break out until 3:30 p.m. Will you kindly 
explain the delay?” 


* * * 


Naturalist 

The doctor’s waiting room was full. 
Every chair was taken. Some patients even 
were standing. 

The patients talked for awhile, and then 
silence fell. Finally one old man stood up 
wearily and remarked, “Well, I guess I'll 
just go home and die a natural death.” 


om oO * 


Start Now 

A businessman called his wife from the 
office late one afternoon. 

“T’ve got two tickets for My Fair Lady,” 
he told her. 

“Wonderful, darling,” 
start dressing at once.” 

“Please do,” he replied. “They are for 
tomorrow night.” 

* = a 


she cried. “T’ll 


Out of the mouths of babes have come 
things their parents shouldn’t have said in 
the first place. 


Togetherness 
A Radio Poll phoned more than 15,000 
men in various parts of the country to ask, 
“Who are you listening to at the moment?” 
Ninety per cent of them answered, “My 
wife.” 


Clock Watchers 
Insurance salesman: 
your office furnishings 

theft?” 
Manager: “Yes all except the clock. 
Everyone watches that.” 


o * * 


Worth the Price 

An over-enthusiastic fisherman was 
haled into court, charged with catching 18 
more black bass than the law allows. 
“Guilty or not guilty?” asked the judge. 

“Guilty,” the young man admitted. 

“Ten dollars and costs,” announced the 
judge. 

The defendant paid the fine, then asked 
cheerfully, “And now, your honor, may I 
have several typewritten copies of the 
court record made to take back to show 
my friends?” 


“Don’t you want 
insured against 
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Memo to College Students 
Tempted to Cut Classes! 


EVANSTON, ILL.—Memo to college 
students tempted to cut classes. College 
graduates on the average earn $240 for 
each day spent attending classes. 

Frank S. Endicott, professor of educa- 
tion and director of placement at North- 
western University, said that on the basis 
of U.S. Bureau of Census reports the 
average college graduate earns over $175,- 
000 more in his lifetime than a high school 
graduate, a student will earn $44,000 more 
for each year of college. 

“That comes to $240 a day spent in- 
attending classes, a point to remember 
when temptation comes to cut class,” 
Endicott said. 


Contribution to Welfare 

As a professor, Endicott said, he could 
not resist the temptation to figure out how 
much the typical professor appears to con- 
tribute to the earning power of his 
students. 

“On the basis of these figures,” he said, 
“in 30 years of teaching the professor adds 
a total of $13,200,000 to the earning power 
of college graduates. Who else in our so- 
ciety makes so great a contribution to the 
economic welfare of people?” 

“Perhaps, therefore,” Endicott added, 
“we should be a bit more understanding 
when we see him looking wistfully out the 
window of his study, or lapsing into what 
might appear to be absent-mindedness. 
He is probably thinking about what he 
could do with a portion of these millions, 
if he could just get his hands on it.” 

Endicott emphasized, however, that the 
value of a college education cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. 


Migrant Child is 20th 
Century Frontier Problem 


WASHINGTON—Knowing and Teach- 
ing the Migrant Child, a book published 
by the Department of Rural Education of 
the National Education Association, deals 
with one of the 20th century’s most urgent 
frontier problems, a problem growing out 
of the productive efficiency of American 
agriculture. 

With the utilization of electricity and 
power machinery much of the drudgery of 
farm work seems to have disappeared. Ac- 
tually, not all of it is gone. Much of what 
remains falls to the lot of the migrant ag- 
ricultural workers who follow the crops 
providing the peak seasonal labor needed 
in commercial and industrialized farming. 
For them there is not only drudgery, but a 
precarious and uncertain livelihood and a 
meager existence forever outside the main 
stream of American life. 

Many of these workers are family groups 


with children of school age. The circum-: 


stances of their lives make securing an 
education an erratic and discouraging ex- 
perience for them. And many communities 
where they pause for a few days or weeks, 
or—at “home base’—a few months, are 
hard pressed to provide for them. They 
are forgotten children for whom the 
“American dream” is no more than a 
dream. 
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Seeking Ways to Help 

Fortunately they are not wholly for- 
gotten. Many educational leaders, institu- 
tions and agencies are seeking ways to 
offer these children the educational op- 
portunity they need and deserve—an op- 
portunity they must have if America is not 
to suffer from their neglect. One of these 
“concerned” groups, the National Council 
on Agricultural Life and Labor, secured 
funds to establish an experimental project 
to determine what could be done to im- 
prove educational opportunities for these 
children. Knowing and Teaching the Mi- 
grant Child is a part of the story of what 
they learned. 

It is the work of Elizabeth Sutton, who 
served as supervisory specialist in migrant 
education for two counties, one in Florida, 
one on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, 
which became the laboratories for the 
project. These counties are typical “home 
base” and “on-the-trek” areas on one of 
the many streams of migrant workers who 
follow the crops. 

In vivid detail Miss Sutton portrays the 
migrant child at home and at school and 
relates his educational problems to the dif- 
ficult life which he must live. Particularly 
valuable is the insight into the migrant’s 
attitudes toward himself and others. The 
problems encountered by those who teach 
migrant children, and ways and means by 
which teachers may better reach these pu- 
pils are outlined in specific terms. 

Copies of Knowing and Teaching the 
Migrant Child may be ordered from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
147 pages, $3.50. 


eee U ULLAL 


Travels of President Kline 

As NEA’s president in 1960-61, 
Clarice Kline traveled 130,000 miles 
and attended 227 meetings in 37 
states and eight foreign countries. 
So reports the Oct. 13 issue of NEA 
News. 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and 
mail us the coupon shown. If you 
decide to go ahead you don’t risk a 
cent,—you pay nothing in advance. 
We supply on consignment your 
choice of THREE VARIETIES of 
famous Mason Candy. At no extra 
charge each package is wrapped with 
a band printed with your organiza- 
tion’s name and picture. You pay 
after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is 
sold at less than regular retail price. 
You make $12.00 on every 30 sales 
of our $1.00 box (66%% profit to you 
on cost). There’s no risk! You can’t 
lose. Mail in coupon today for in- 
formation about MASON’S PRO- 
TECTED FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


Mr. GEORGE Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 
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EDITORIALS 


A Salute to Amil 


@ “Now I'm going to get a steady job” was the remark 
Amil Zellmer made when he announced that he was re- 
tiring September 1. To us Amil has had a steady job 
and a responsible one for these many years. His experi- 
ence in the public schools ranges from teaching in the 
one-room country school near Fairwater, his home 
town, to supervising principal at Viola, to county super- 
intendent in Richland County, to the principalships of 
the county normal schools in Vernon, Buffalo, and 
Wood counties, and for six years field consultant for 
the WEA. 

He prepared for his professional service thru gradua- 
tion from Lawrence College and receiving his master’s 
degree from Columbia University. 

Along with his teaching and administration, he has 
taken part in professional and community activities. 
To catalogue only a few, we note he has been presi- 
dent of the Central Wisconsin Schoolmasters Club, the 
Central Wisconsin Teachers Association, the Wiscon- 
sin County Normal School Principals Association, the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the 
Wisconsin Education Association. For extracurricular 
activities, he has been president of the Wisconsin 
Rapids Kiwanis Club and lieutenant governor of Ki- 
wanis in central Wisconsin, and for many years, and 
still is, a member of the Wisconsin Rapids Library 
Board. At present he is vice president of the Wisconsin 
Library Trustees Association. In fact for years if he 
were addressed as “Mr. President” he would have re- 
sponded as head of some organization. 

Like many a young man during World War I, he 
joined the U.S. Navy to serve his country and to “see 
the world.” Being subject to the command of the 
President of the United States, the Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces, he served faithfully where 
he was assigned but did little “seeing.” 

Amil also has the distinction as a large scale promoter 
of educational tours. While principal of the Wood 
County Normal School, now the Wood County Teach- 
ers College, he planned and conducted many tours 
to our National Capitol, one of which included over 
a thousand students from central Wisconsin. Only last 
summer he made the arrangements for the “On to 
Atlantic City” bus trip for Wisconsin educators to the 
NEA convention at Atlantic City, the first of its kind 
sponsored by the WEA. Just for the satisfaction of serv- 
ing the teachers of Wisconsin and to relive his former 
travel experiences, he is planning an “On to Denver” 
bus trip next summer to the NEA convention and on 
that occasion will serve as one of the “wagon-masters.” 

As WEA field consultant he has not only promoted 
the activities of local educational associations, his pri- 
mary job, but also he has been an ardent booster for 
Student WEA Chapters in 26 colleges and universities 
in Wisconsin and 101 Future Teacher Clubs in the 
high schools of the state. Many of these organizations 
have been established during his six years with the 
WEA. While adviser to the student organizations, he 
has represented them on the Wisconsin Commission 


40 


on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 

When Amil was WEA President in 1942, he mads 
these comments in the September Journal: “This Sep- 
tember finds us involved in circumstances which, even 
a year ago, we had hoped by some miracle to avoic. 
It is gratifying—even amazing—to see how coura- 
geously the schools are meeting the challenge of their 
new and heavier responsibilities. 

“We enter the school year with a changed view of 
what education must accomplish. Pearl Harbor brought 
the sudden realization that education must now help 
defend and protect a nation at war instead of serving 
only as an instrument of peace. Alien illiteracy chal- 
lenges; draft rejections of under-educated, American- 
born citizens startle us. Education must solve these and 
other problems equally vital. 

“Change in all directions has spotlighted the educa- 
tional horizon. Modern warfare has impressively dem- 
onstrated a need for effective specialized education at 
all levels. As curriculum adjustments are made, mil- 
lions of our youth work at the fundamentals of air 
education; they are becoming the skilled air-masters 
of the present and future. All our armed forces, as 
well as the civilian, demand educated men who possess 
imagination, vision, and intelligence. Who will develop 
these resources? The schools. How will we do it? By 
giving our best, doing better what we have done before, 
and by operating on long schedules, 24-hour days and 
12-month years, if need be. 

“The drastic shortage of well-prepared teachers is 
a threat to the quality of service to be given this year. 
Standards must not be lowered. Teaching represents a 
patriotic opportunity on the home front, that sector of 
combat which we and men in our armed forces every- 
where have resolved to keep as the citadel of Freedom 
and Opportunity. 

“In all this, our Wisconsin Education Association 
plays an important role. It serves as the great fact- 
finding body which keeps both teachers and parents 
accurately informed on matters of educational 
significance. 

“In spite of the unusual demands on an education 
geared to war effort, we detect even now forces at work 
among us seeking to minimize the necessity of educa- 
tion and its cost. Our organization is pledged to combat 
these forces. 

“Belong to and support your professional organiza- 
tion. Its usefullness has never been greater. 

“Let us make sure there will be no Pearl Harbor in 
education either from within or from without.” 

Amil’s advice to the teachers when WEA president 
in 1942 about the function of the public schools and 
the need for well-prepared teachers is as sound today 
as it was 20 years ago. 

We hope Amil now finds “a steady job” where he 
will not have to rush from one locals meeting to another 
in all kinds of Wisconsin weather and over all kinds 
of Wisconsin roads. 

It was a pleasure to work with him and to see his 
enthusiasm for education and professional organiza- 
tions. We wish him well. 
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HE DOCTORS’ PLAN O°: THE STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF WIS 
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SIGN 
OF THE 


GOOD LIFE 
IN 
WISCONSIN 


In myriad fields, from cancer cure to missile 
management, the microscopes and telescopes of 
Wisconsin science probe the unknown. From her 
outstanding research laboratories have come such 
recent discoveries as the isolation of the viruses 
responsible for respiratory illnesses. The contin- 
ual sifting and winnowing of new facts is a Wis- 
consin heritage. 


Painstaking Wisconsin research has also gone 
into the development of a better way to help you 
meet the costs of health care. More than 2,700 
family physicians of the State Medical Society 
have designed and time-tested, out of their own 
experience, a Surgical-Medical-Hospital Insur- 
ance Program as up-to-date as your needs. WPS 
coverage is constantly being improved on the 
basis of new research. Ask your own doctor 
about WPS protection, or write our Madison of- 
fice, or contact one of our district offices in 
Kenosha, Eau Claire or Green Bay. 
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Perfect Control 


IS ALSO NEEDED FOR GOOD LIGHTING 


DOUBLE 





YOUR 


SUNLIGHT 
CoNTROL! 








PATENTED 


Maximum Light Control . . . 


Minimum maintenance costs 
with V-Double roller shades of 
tan or white Dratex cloth. 


DRAPER V-PROJECTION SCREEN > 


Here’s a Real Screen Buy Combining 
Efficiency and Economy 
60” x 60” 


Sa” x: 70" 
70” x 70” 


40” x 40” 
40” x 52” 
52” x 52” 


WE'LL BE GLAD TO DEMONSTRATE! 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 








'D 
Portable Pakfolds .. . 


Provide efficient darkening 


PROTECTED BY PATENTS for windows of any size. 





PATENTED 


X-L Darkening Unit... 


Designed for glass areas 10’ and under. Overlapping 
shades, without light gaps, are attached to a heavy gauge 
supporting shield. No limit in width—simple in operation. 


SCREEN 


Designed to fit over your present map hooks 
OR 
Special clips provided with each screen 
Mildew and fire resistant Matt white screen surface gives— 
CLEAR PROJECTION 
WIDE ANGLE VIEWING 
EASY CLEANING with art gum or Ivory Soap 


PATENTED 


Wisconsin School Service 


Madison Milwaukee Wausau 








